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Fig. 1.—Vetver Wrap. 


For description see Supplement. 





MOTHER GOOSE MUST GO. 


BOUT Christmas-time the opinions of several eminent men on 
LX Santa Claus were published in the American newspapers. 
This method of collating opinion is a very popular one, and it oe- 
curred to the writer that an assortment of views on the produc- 
tions of Mrs. Goose would be eagerly read. 

He therefore addressed to a number of prominent opinion manu- 
facturers a note, of which the following is a copy: 


“ Dear Sir,—What is your opinion of the wisdom of bringing 
up little children on a literary diet composed of Mother Goose’s | 


melodies ? 


“Tf you regard any of the works of this authoress as pernicious, 
will you please quote the pernicious portion, and accompany the 
same with a diagram showing where the perniciousness comes in ?” 


The replies received are appended. 
——, D.D., of New York: 


“ Dear Sir,—Most of the statements contained in Mother Goose’s 
poetry are lies, and I do not think there is any need for a long 
statement as to the wisdom of teaching lies to little children. The | 
danger is that when the little children find out the lies, as of course 


they do in time, they will be tempted to class with them the re- 
I object especially to the 


ligious truths which they are taught. 
lie about blackbirds : 


Fig. 2.—Brarpep CLrora Mant ie. 
For description see Supplement. 


The first is from the Rev 





SPRING STREET TOILETTES. 


Fig. 3. 


‘Sing a song of sixpence, a pocket full of rye; 
Four-and-twenty blackbirds baked in a pie. 
When the pie was opened, the birds began to sing 
Wasn’t that a dainty dish to set before the king?’ 


“To say nothing of the large size of a pie which could hold 
twenty-four blackbirds, I merely declare that it is totally impos- 
sible to bake those creatures without destroying life. It is well 
known that dead birds cannot sing. The statement in the verse 
is, then, clearly a lie. Iam afraid that when the children find 
this to be the case, they will disbelieve the Biblical account of 


Shadrach, Meshach, and Abed-nego in the fiery furnace. 
“Yours very truly, —.” 


University. 








The next letter is from Professor , of the 
Mr. is one of the foremost astronomers in this country—in- 
deed, I may say, in the world—and he therefore speaks with au- 





thority : 


“Dear Str,—I am not conversant with all of Mother Goose’s 
poetical works, but there is one that conveys a very distorted 
view of astronomy which occurs to me at this moment. It runs 
something like this: 

‘There was an old woman went up in a basket, 
Ninety times as high as the moon.’ 

“When we consider that the moon is 240,000 miles distant 
from the earth, and then multiply that by ninety, the false nature 
of the idea imparted to the child will be apparent; for it is not 
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possible to ascend so high even in a balloon, not to speak of mak 
ing the trip in a basket, without propulsive force. A calculation 
as to the length of time such a journey would consume, even if it 
were possible to make it in a railway train, will also show its utter 
impossibility. For these reasons I doubt the wisdom of teaching 
Yours sincerely, —,” 


this poem to children. 


, Professor of Philosophy in —— University, holds views 
~s. He says: 





somewhat similar to Professor — 
lodies were favorites with me 
that I have been compe lled to 
There can be no 


Mother Goose’s m« 





“ Dear Sir, 
when I was a child, but I must say 
unlearn several things which they t 


harm in 


1ught me. 


*Mary had a little 
Its fleece was w 





hite as snow.’ 


Nor can any objection be found to 
‘Jack Spratt could eat no fat, 
His wife could eat no lean,’ « 
But when we come to 
‘Hey diddle diddle! 
The cat and the fiddle, 
The cow jumped over 
The little dog laughed to sec¢ 
And the dish ran after the spoon,’ 
some objections can be noted When it is considered that the ui- 
most a cow can do in the jumping line is to get over the garden 


moon ; 
: such sport, 


the 
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fence, it conveys to a child’s mind a very inade 
quate idea of the distance of the moon from the 
earth, to teach it that the cow vaulted over that 
heavenly body. But the greatest objection is to 
the last line of the verse, “where the dish is de- 
scribed as running after the spoon. Now dishes 
and spoons are not animate creatures, and are 
not provided with legs, and it is obviously wrong 
to create in the minds of children the false im- 
pression that such is the case. 

“ Your most obedient servant, 

——, anthor and lecturer, of Boston, also files 
some objections : 


“ Dear Sir,—In replying to your interrogatories 
I wish to place myself upon record as objecting 
most strenuously to the many false conceptions 
of life presented in the works of the author under 


discussion, A simple instance will suffice: 


‘Peter, Peter, pumpkin eater, 

Had a wife, but couldn't keep her; 
He put her in a pumpkin shell, 
And then he kept her very well.’ 


“This stanza gives to the unsuspecting child 
an exaggerated idea of the size of pumpkins, as 
well as a false view of domestic economy, Itand 
all the other lucubrations of Mrs. Goose should 
be expunged from contemporary literature. 

* Faithfully yours, —_— 

Of the dozen or so queries sent to the President 
and Cabinet, only one oan so far elicited a reply. 
The Secretary of the Navy writes: 


“ My pear Sir,—I think Mother Goose’s rhymes 
very suitable for children, affording them the en- 
joyment of verse readily committed to memory. 
The only thing in them which I object to is con- 
tained in 

* Bobby Shafto’s gone to sea, 
Silver buckles on his knee; 


But he'll come back to marry me— 
Dearest Bobby Shafto.’ 


‘ As silver buckles are no longer sewed on to 
seamen economizing 
the appropriations, it might be well to change 
this reference in the next edition - 


owing to the necessity of 


The opposition to Mother Goose is not confined 
to this country, as will be seen from the following 
note from Queen Victoria. 


“ Sik,—I can’t say that [admire Mother Goose’s 
poetry very much, It is altogether too exciting, 
and therefore hard on the What I ob- 
ject to mostly is the familiar way in which she 
refers to persons engaged in the Majesty profes- 
sion, one of which Lam. As you will remember, 
one of the poems goes : 


nerves. 


*The king was in the parlor, 
Counting out his money; 
The queen was in the kitchen, 
Eating bread and honey ; 
The maid was in the garden, 
Hanging out the clothes 
When down came a blackbird 

And bit off her nose: 


“ Now, sir, I want you to understand that no 
decent queen eats bread and honey in the kitchen 
I never do, and I think it’s a shame that queens 
should be so misrepresented. 





From this concensus of opinion it looks as 
though the rhymes of Mother Goose would have 
to go to, keep company with Washington’s little 
hatchet story, and the yarn about William Tell 
and his archery. 


* Hanpenr’s Youne Peor.e has no rival in its variety, 
amusement-giving quality, and unexceptionable moral 
tone.” —The Independent, New York. 
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CONCEIT OF THE PRESENT. 


(WHERE is always to be heard and read, 
| under one form or another of expres- 
sion, a great deal of indulgence in mutual 





congratulation as to this nineteenth century 
of ours and all of its accomplishment, its 
tremendous intellectual force, its wonderful 
achievements, while we speak and think 
of it as though the nineteenth century were 
something that had suddenly wheeled out 
of space, unrelated to anything that had 
gone before, wheeled out as the new burn- 
ing star in the Northern Crown did, as 
something integral without any debt to the 
But in reality the nine teenth centu- 
ry ; has no such separate and individual ex- 
istence; it is the last length of the growing 
stem, and if the life and juice of the stem 
have run into it more freely, so that it blos- 
soms more generously, it is the other lengths 
nearer the root that have conducted it that 
life and juice; and thus much that has 
come to perfection in the nineteenth centu- 
ry is indeed but the completed force of the 
eighteenth, and even of others that have 
preceded that. Had not FRANKLIN, a hun- 
dred years or so earlier, sent his kite into 
the air, would Morsr have sent speech in 
viewless fire through the air, would BELL 
have carried a whisper after it around the 
earth, and would the various electricians 
have kindled their electric lights refulgent 
at midnight as the moons of the tropics? 
If Watr had not watched his teakettle lid 
tremble and dance and lift with the steam 
beneath it, would the prodigious motive 
powers that move the commerce of the 
world have ever been brought into being? 
Everything in life is the result of something 
that has gone before it. We have no act- 
ual right to attribute any great doings to 
ourselves; we are like the sons of rich men 
whose money has been made for them, de- 
serving or undeserving, and who are only 
required to let it lie at interest in order to 





receive income; we are simply the heirs 
of “all the ages in the foremost files of 
time.” 


It is not so flattering to our vanity to ac- 
knowledge our debt to those that have pre- 
ceded us, those for whom possibly we enter- 
tain some indifferent disdain, as, like Mr. 
Bounderby, to imagine and proclaim our- 
selves self-inade. But it is interesting now 
and then to get a glimpse of the truth, and 
to understand, not only as a truism as re- 
spects the passage of time, but as a fact re- 
specting the work, discovery, and general 
greatness of this era, that there never would 
have been any nineteenth century if also 
there had not already been an eighteenth 

Hibernianism though the statement be. 
Great thoughts have their fruits in great 
deeds: the eighteenth century was full of 
great thonghts that have come to fruit in 
the nineteenth. 

In all this we have our reckoning to cast 
up. We fancy that the emancipation from 
much that is sordid or belittling, if not de- 
grading, is due solely to the influences of 
to-day: rather is it due, we shall find, to the 
action of to-day; the influences were start- 
ed long ago. The man who walks the streets 
to-day, educated, comfortable, and at large 
liberty in the matter of property, labor, and 
movement, would never have been so if the 
germ of the idea had not stirred far back in 
the dark, and undergoing all the conditions 
of growth, had not to-day come into the 
open light. If in her heart the woman of 
the eighteenth century had not rebelled 
against ignorance, against the withholding 
of her property from her, against being held 
under compulsion as a piece of property 
herself, against many of the injustices and 
inequalities to which, very largely through 
want of observation and thought, she was 
then subjected, the woman of the nineteenth 
century would still be where her predecessor 
was when the first idea of discontent re- 
monstrated within her —that discontent 
which grew to open rebellion, and received 
its reward long after she who first held it 
was dust and ashes. 

We are all of us greatly in the habit of 
looking down from our scornful height of 
to-day upon the past as something buried in 
mists of ignorance, and slothful with want 
of effort. It might better become us to 
think of what the past has done for us, step 
by step and day after day, till all that it 
had not we have in full measure. The same 
habit leads us to despise even our own past 
as individuals, as if never till now had we 
attained wisdom, forgetting all about the 
fact that the despising individual has no 
more claim upon the desirable future than 
it has upon this valued present or the dis- 
dained past. 

We are not of those who in their seorn, 
or affected scorn, of the present—usnally 
only adissatisfaction with the duties brought 
to them by the present—make a fetich of the 
past and fall down and worship it. But it 
seems to us that the present will be only 
the nobler for regarding the claims to re- 
spect belonging to the past, will be the less 
injuriously puffed up in its own conceit— 
always a hinderance, like any other form of 
puffiness—and will be the fitter to help that 
future to which in its turn it is so soon itself 
to play the part of the past. 





WOMEN AND MEN. 
DARWIN AS A SOCIAL OBSERVER. 
ferns is a French saying that the greatest 

man is still held in contact with his: age by 
some prejudice, It is a curious illustration of 
the profound influence of the English caste sys- 
tem that it seems to have been the only thing 
that could disturb the clear and independent ac- 
tion of Charles Darwin's mind. As Sydney Smith 
admitted that the Archbishop of Canterbury was 
his last illusion, so the English aristocracy was 
the only subject on which the greatest scientific 
thinker of the age ceased to be an independent 
observer, and took facts for granted. He writes 
to Lyell (Life and Letiers, Am. ed., II,, 216): “I 
have the true English instinctive reverence for 
rank”; and while this may not be strange, it is 
strange that this very fact should not have made 
him cautious in accepting the current assumption 
—justified to him, furthermore, by one of those 
a priori arguments which he used nowhere else 
—that the English aristocracy were a race phys- 
ically superior to plebeians. He wrote long ago 
in his Descent of Man (Am. ed., IT., 840): “ Many 
persons are convinced, as it appears to me with 
justice, that the members of our aristocracy, in- 
cluding under this term all wealthy families in 
which primogeniture has long prevailed, from 
having chosen during many generations the most 
beautiful women as their wives, have become 
handsomer, according to the European standard 
of beauty, than the middle classes; and yet the 
middle classes are placed under equally favorable 
conditions of life for the perfect development of 
the body.” He writes also to Wallace: “Our 
aristocracy is handsomer (more hideous, accord- 
ing to a Chinese or negro) than the middle class- 
es, from having the pick of the women” (Life 
and Letters, 11., 273, and compare 177). 

Now here is a broad inference, recurring at 
several different times, and seemingly well estab- 
lished in Darwin’s mind. It was a peculiarity of 
this mind, in all other directions, that it moved 
slowly, deliberately, and with an enormous accu- 
mulation of facts on which to rest its conclusions. 
Open any page of his Animals and Plants under 
Domestication, for instance, and you will find 
that he would not hazard a conclusion as to the 
beak or tail of a Tumbler Pigeon without an ex- 
haustive investigation of all the literature of the 
subject, besides much experimental inquiry. Yet 
on this important inference as to the human avi- 
ary he cites not a fact, he gives not a quotation, 
but to all appearance chooses a single a priori 
line of reasoning, and takes his facts for granted. 
If not, where did he obtain them? There was no 
time of his life, after his short period at the uni- 
versity, when he had much opportunity of making 
personal comparison between social classes. ~ He 
led a very secluded life by reason of ill health, 
went rarely from home, and though he was sought 
by many visitors, these were rarely of the privi- 
leged class. There is no evidence that he had, at 
any time of his career, any better means of form- 
ing an opinion on the physique of this class than 
ean be drawn from Du Maurier’s pictures in 
Punch—a style of delineation which that artist 
himself only undertakes to defend on the ground 
that it is pleasanter to draw handsome faces than 
ugly ones, and that it is pecuniarily more profit- 
able. 

Now every American who visits England takes 
an interest in the upper classes, just as he does 
in parish beadles and powdered footmen, because 
they are a part of the picturesqueness of the sit- 
uation; and I doubt if there was ever one such 
observer, however determined a toady he or she 
might be in spirit, who was not bitterly disap- 
pointed if expecting to see among them any su- 
periority of physique. It is not necessary to have 
the entrée of drawing-rooms in order to observe 
this class; they can be observed at the House of 
Lords ; they can be watched in the parks; they 
can be studied at the opera—perhaps the one 
point where the Englishwoman at least appears 
to the greatest physical advantage, because the 
fine shoulders and erect carriage are seen, and the 
rest of the often clumsy figure concealed. How 
any American can say that the class thus studied 
is an eminently handsome class I cannot conceive. 
In the House of Lords it is easier to accept the 
dictum of Mr. Jenkins, author of the once-cele- 
brated Ginz’s Baby, that it is a problem in nature 
why noble earls should be so ugly. Whocan look 
at a review of the famous regiments of Guards- 
men in London and not be struck with the physi- 
cal superiority of the men in the ranks to the 
officers who command them? No doubt the re- 
cruits are picked men, but what becomes of the 
theory that the officers are a picked race also ? 
When visiting Harrow School I had young noble- 
men pointed out to me, and could see in them no 
especial physical beauty; nor among many ladies 
and gentlemen of that class into whose vicinity I 
was once thrust by accident at a review of troops 
at Aldershott. During a residence of twelve years 
in Newport I saw quite a number of young Eng- 
lishmen of rank, at the clubs and elsewhere, and 
they were in no respect superior in face and fig- 
ure to the average Englishman. I remember one 
public or semi-public ball there, at which I was 
quite impressed by the inferior physique of the 
young New York fashionables who had come on 
expressly to attend it; they looked to me like 
billiard-markers; and then an English viscount 
came in, who was by all odds the most insignifi- 
eant-looking man in the room—although, as it 
turned out, one of a good deal of intellectual 
promise. 

Now all these observations are very incomplete, 
and do not give basis enough for any scientific 
opinion, The curious thing is that Mr. Darwin, 
while giving no evidence of even this degree of 
investigation into the matter, expresses a quite 
positive opinion. No man was farther than he 
from the petty meanness known in England as 
“tuft-hunting”; there is no evidence that he 
would have gone an inch out of his way to cou- 











ciliate a nobleman, even for the promotion of his 
favorite theory of evolution, and he expressly dis- 
approved of primogeniture; yet so strong was 
the bias produced in his mind by living in a na- 
tion sustaining hereditary rank that he accepted, 
without apparent inquiry, the proposition that the 
upper classes possessed the attribute of superior 
good looks. If he had gone a step farther and 
maintained—as was held at the time of the French 
Revolution—that the blood of a patrician was 
chemically distinguishable from that of a ple- 
beian, it would hardly have seemed more incon- 
sistent with the mental habits that made him the 
great scientific leader of his age. For the rea- 
sons already given, I fail to be convinced of the 
validity of this particular opinion of his, and in- 
cline rather to the impression tliat it illustrates 
what he elsewhere says, with his usual fine mod- 
esty (Life, L, 454): “The firmest conviction of 
the truth of a doctrine by its author seems, alas! 
not to be the slightest guarantee of truth.” 
7. W. Ht. 





THE FAMILY DRESS-MAKER. 
By CHRISTINE TERHUNE HERRICK 


FPXHE coming of the dress-maker to the family 
is awaited with varying feelings. The sensa- 
tions awakened in the hearts of the men of the 
household are generally of dread and disgust. 
They faney they see before them days in which 
the food will be indifferently cooked and care- 
lessly served, when there will be a stranger at the 
table, when the women of the family will have 
no thought or words for anything except a jargon 
of dress-making terms unintelligible except to 
the initiated. There is just enough truth in their 
prognostications to enable them to say trium- 
phantly, “I told you so!” when anything goes 
wrong during the reign of the necessary evil. 

The women’s expectations differ in kind. They 
know that there is hard work ahead of them, but 
the thought of-the results they hope to see reward 
their efforts sustains their courage by the way. 

It is not without due consideration that the 
family dress-maker has been styled a necessary 
evil. Women of independent means recommend 
the putting on of gowns and wearing them out 
without alteration, declaring that making over 
dresses does not repay the pains bestowed upon 
them, This method may do very well for those 
whose dress allowance is of generous dimensions, 
but unhappily the number of such women is 
limited. The greater proportion have to guard 
their expenditures, and when they indulge in new 
costumes one season, are obliged to balance the 
outlay by corresponding economy the next year. 
The frequent changes of fashion render essential 
a remodelling of old gowns if one would not look 
odd. To do this the services of the family dress- 
maker must be called in, 

A popular belief, current among men at least, 
is that women enjoy dress-making. Undoubtedly 
it is pleasant to see a shabby old gown meta- 
morphosed into a comparatively fresh new one 
by the aid of judicious turning, sponging, and re- 
trimming. The end crowns the means. But it is 
not invariably a delight to a woman to go through 
the tiresome minutiz that precede the agreeable 
termination, There are numbers of women who 
anticipate the spring and fall dress-making with 
deep groanings of spirit. Left to themselves, 
they might fuss along with their old clothes. 
But every true woman desires to look her best, 
not only in her husband’s eyes, but also, for his 
sake, in those of his friends. So she plans and 
acts and contrives with what skill she may to 
save his purse and his pride. To say the least, 
his unfavorable comments savor of ingratitude. 

To economize time and expense, all possible 
preparations should be made for the dress-maker 
before she comes. Gowns should be ripped apart, 
cloth sponged and pressed, silks clvaned, laces 
for trimming freshened, and all new materials 
to be used bought and in the house. Linings, 
sewing-silk, thread, twist, whalebones, reeds, 
hooks and eyes, braid, buttons, should all be pro- 
vided, that when the dress-maker arrives her 
work may be ready for her, and no time need be 
wasted in sending for articles for lack of which 
everything is at a stand-still. All goods to be 
dyed must be sent to the dye-louse at least three 
weeks before they are wanted. A word of cau 
tion «way not be amiss with regard to dyeing. 
Some woollens dye nicely, but it never pays to 
dye a silk, The crackling, stiff quality imparted 
to it by the process stamps it unmistakably. 
Even a fine silk looks cheap and common after 
dyeing. 

Garments may often be dyed without being 
ripped. Waists are apt to shrink and stretch 
out of shape, but a skirt is not seriously altered. 
Every grease spot must be sponged from the 
fabric before it is sent to the dyer’s. If not, 
they are certain to appear later, and are then al- 
most impossible to eradicate. 

The task of ripping can be taken up at odd 
moments, and a great deal thus be accomplished. 
There should be a roomy receptacle for all scraps. 
Either a trunk or a large drawer may be set aside 
for pieces, or if both of these are out of the ques- 
tion, there should be several piece-bags provided, 
one for linings, another for wash goods, another 
for woollens, another for silks, velvets, and plush- 
es. The remnants of each kind and color should 
be made into neat rolls, pinned or tied. Smaller 
bags may hold buttons, hooks and eyes, ete. By 
the practice of such system as this, infinite time 
and trouble may be saved. The habitof keeping 
buttons from year to year is to be commended, 
as a set that has been worn one season on a street 
costume may do duty later on a house gown or a 
wrapper. 

When the dress-maker has arrived, and is fairly 
settled at her work, the house-keeper’s period of 
trial begins. She is ina strait betwixt two. She 


wishes to spend all the time she can with the 
seamstress, aiding her in those parts of the work 
that can be performed by unprofessional fingers. 
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In addition to this, it is an indisputable fact, be 
the reason what it may, that even the most con- 
scientious dress-maker, apart from the assistance 
she receives, accomplishes more when she has 
some one sewing with her than when she is left 
to herseif. The housewife realizes this, and knows 
that to lessen the amount of time she must keep 
the “ necessary evil,” and proportionately dimin- 
ish the bill for services rendered, she should offer 
all the help in her power. Yet the remembrance 
is fresh in her mind of the masculine animadver- 
sions upon the prevalent state of the larder dur- 
ing the period of “making over.” She recollects 
the man who apologized to his friend for his in- 
ability to invite him home to dinner by informing 
him that they had nothing for that meal but a 
“darned dress-maker.” It requires a good deal 
of womanly diplomacy to aid the house-keeper to 
steer her bark clear of all the breakers, 

To achieve her desire she should so arrange 
her work that she will have few extra duties 
while her dress-making is on hand. She should 
make no outside engagements that can possibly 
be avoided. She should also exercise judgment 
in selecting such dishes for the table as lie within 
the capabilities of her work, and yet guard against 
a plainness of food in too marked contrast to the 
ordinary mode of living. There are plenty of 
pretty desserts, notably those of fruit, that are 
simply made, and do not demand the presence of 
the mistress in the kitchen. Now, too, is the time 
to call upon the resources of the grocer, and to 
purchase potted and curried fowl, game, sausages, 
kippered fish, and the many nice prepared pud- 
dings. After all, the housewife should guard 
against permitting her absorption in her work to 
cause her to lapse into carelessness of house or 
person, 

Some men hold decided opinions against hav- 
ing dress-makers take their meals at the family 
table. Such men argue that their own time with 
their wives and children is limited, and that they 
do not wish to have it curtailed by the pre- 
sence of strangers with whom they have nothing 
When the master of the house has 
such feelings, they 
There 
maker's meals, neatly arranged on a tray, should 
This 


writer's 


in common, 





hould be respected as far 





as possible. is no reason why the dress- 
not be sent to her where she is at work. 
is done in many families within the 
knowledge, and she has never known of an objec- 
tion being offered by the seamstress. 

A woman may dress well without being ex 
travagant, if she will employ forethought in her 
buying. She who purchases materials for her 
in fall of the preceding 
year, or who provides for her winter outfit in the 


spring, is able to secure her costumes much more 


summer gowns the 


reasonably than if she buys everything in its sea- 
son. When she follows this plan, however, she 
must select goods of quiet color and unobstrusive 
design, avoiding striking patterns or pecuiar 
colors that are likely to become passé before 
Indeed it 
for the woman who will probably have to make 
her dresses do service for more than one season 
to choose tints and fabrics as Mrs. Primrose did 
her wedding gown—for qualities that will wear. 

A mistake frequently made by women who are 
ambitious to dress well, and who have small 
means with which to accompiish it, is that of en- 
deavoring to imitate rich costumes in inexpensive 
materials, A cheap velvet or plush or a flimsy 
silk is as poor an investment as one can make. 
A good tricot, cashmere, or serge that does not 
pretend to be anything remarkable looks better 
than the more pretentious fabric. Consistency 
The attempt to 
dress beyond one’s means is not only wrong, but 
absurd, 

The principle that a mother applies to her own 
dress she should extend to that of her children. 
Ruffles and furbelows are out of place on chil- 
dren’s frocks, and happily are not necessary in 
A marked itn- 
provement is noticeable in this respect upon the 
fashions that prevailed a few years ago, and it is 
no longer essential for mothers to wear them- 
selves out in the struggle to overtrim their chil- 
dren’s clothes. 

A practical knowledge of dress-making is an 
excellent accomplishment for woman to 
It will stand her in good stead many 
The example of the Princess of Wales, 
who has had her young daughters so thoroughly 
instructed in dress-making that they are able to 
cut and fit their own gowns, is worthy of imita- 
tion by American mothers. By all means let 
any possible good be derived from the Anglo- 
mania that is epidemic in this country. 


3S Wise 


they are made into dresses 


in dress is always admirable. 


the present state of the modes. 


every 
possess, 


a time, 





NEW YORK 


SPRING 


FASHIONS. 
SILKS. 

‘XILKS are being very largely used for making 
\ up dressy spring toilettes to be worn at af- 
ternoon receptions and when paying formal visits. 
For the demi-season the entire dress will be of 
any of the repped silks, Bengaline, faille fran- 
caise, gros grain, or moiré, whether of a plain col- 
or, or shaded in two or three tones, or glacé, or 
in stripes partly plain, partly twilled, or watered, 
or else in the quaint brocades of the last century, 
with small woven flowers, or the more modern 
designs with velvet vines, balls, or bars. As the 
season advances to summer, the simple taffetas 
of a generation ago will be revived, with their 
plain lustrous surface showing stripes, or else 
glacé, or in large plaids of the gayest colors to- 
gether or a single color with white. The silk 
surahs are also to be worn again in plain colors, 
in crossbars, in stripes, and with blocks or balls 
strewn over them. Sometimes a striped silk will 
be combined with plain repped silk of the color 
in the stripe, white or Suede tints being most 
often alternated with the colored stripes. The 
plain silk will be used for the front and back of 
the skirt, while the stripes appear on thie sides ; 











the basque of the plain color will have bias side 
forms of stripes in front, or a girdle giving that 
effect, with a striped vest, revers, and collar. 
This is prettily illustrated in myrtle green faille 
combined with green and Suéde-colored striped 
faille. The skirt has four pleats down the front 
(two each side meeting in the middle) of plain 
green faille, while the back has three straight 
breadths of the same, with their sides faced with 
the striped silk turned over in jabot shells. Two 
striped breadths of silk form drapery on each 
side next the plain front; these are pleated in 
fine pleats at top to the belt, falling straight to 
the foot, and the side is then rounded up high on 
the tournure, and caught in a cluster of pleats 
next the plain green back breadths. The space 
left uncovered below the curved part in the sides 
of the skirt has two gathered breadths falling to 
the foot from under the curved part, and these 
are cut in sharp points at the edges and faced. 
This design may also be prettily carried out in 
moiré and plain silk, using the moiré in front and 
back, and the plain repped silk on the sides. 
Sometimes the lower part on the sides of the 
skirt is drawn on cords and slightly puffed at the 
top, with perhaps the standing ruffle of doubled 
silk. For summer taffetas and checked silks 
skirts made in this way will have pinked edges 
on the sides, or there may be a series of pinked 
flounces set there. 


DRESS TRIMMINGS. 

Designs for making dresses entirely of plain 
silk were described in Bazar No, 7, Vol. XXI. 
Trimmings newly imported for these are gimps, 
galloons, and vine passementeries of metallic 
embroideries, of silk cords, and of beads—gold, 
silver, steel, jet, and crystal beads. White crys- 
tal beads with black lining are new and effective, 
and two shades of steel beads together make 
handsome trimming. Jet is combined with gold 
or with silver or with crystal. Very open branch- 
ing and spreading designs are in these new guar- 
nitures, showing sometimes a contrasting back- 
ground, Wide borders for the foot of skirts in 
front and on the side take the place of panels. 
Cross bands for the top and for the waist line of 
vests rival the still popular V-shaped ornaments. 
There are also many epaulettes and yoke-like 
pieces, also plastrons and entire vests of netted 
silk cords to be placed over a contrasting color. 
The surface of some trimmings is so incrusted 
with metallic embroidery as to conceal the fabric 
on which it is wrought. Shaded velvet flowers 
with petals that can be uplifted are introduced 
in beaded passementeries. Gilt canvas heavily 
dotted with jet beads makes a stylish galloon. 
For light silks for dinner dresses are gimps 
and fringes of light-colored beads—pink, green, 
Suéde, and iridescent, with large faceted pieces 
and pendants that glow like jewels. Pearl and 
crystal garnitures have gold introduced, and there 
are many other white and gold trimmings of silk 
cords and beads that will be very effective on 
white wools, crépelines, and Ilnudia silks for 
summer. 

IMPORTED SPRING DRESSES. 

The first importations of spring dresses show 
many polonaise costumes giving the effect of the 
princesse dress worn during the winter, but con- 
sisting of two pieces—the long over-dress and a 
separate skirt. Two fabrics are usually employ- 
ed for these dresses, such as cashmere or other 
fine wool for the polonaise, and Bengaline or any 
repped silk for the lower skirt. The most stylish 
polonaises are very long, and are fully draped, 
yet give a slender effect. The front of the waist 
is lapped diagonally to the left side, and the skirt 
falls open in the middle of the front aud back 
alike; the fulness is drawn upward back on the 
tournure, making the back shorter than the front. 
In many designs the middle forms of the back 
are cut off at the tournure, and finished with a 
passementerie ornament or a sash; the full back 
breadths of the silk skirt then fill up the open 
space in the skirt of the polonaise. A vest of 
silk like the skirt is set in the waist, and there 
are large pockets on the sides, or else great but- 
tons or ornaments like those of the back. Such 
a design is tastefully carried out in a dark blue 
cashmere polonaise with a skirt of golden brown 
Bengaline, The skirt is quite plain, vet is full 
on the foun lation skirt, having a draped front 
breadth, a iuil breadth on each side, and two full 
breadths in the back. The pointed vest inside 
the lapped corsage is of brown Bengaline entire- 
ly covered with a net-work of blue silk cords; 
similar netting is on tie high collar and on the 
cuffs of brown silk which complete the coat 
sleeves. 

Other polonaise costumes are entirely of wool, 
trimmed with moiré sash ribbon ten or twelve 
inches wide, arranged as a girdle and sash, and 
cut up to form a vest and revers. The front 
forms of the polonaise are continuous, being 
lapped slightly at the waist line, then the skirt 
fronts turned back, and wide revers of the moiré 
arranged down each side. A vest of moiré is 
V-shaped to the waist, and a moiré girdle is set 
in pleats very wide in the under-arm seams, then 
tapered to a point in front, and falling thence in 
a long loop and ends on the plain wool skirt be- 
low. The middle forms of the back are com- 
pleted by a sash of two loops and ends. This de- 
sign is very handsome when carried out in Suéde- 
colored camel’s-hair and moiré, or in gray-blue, 
beige, or else gray or copper-colored wool, and is 
commended to correspondents who have asked 
about travelling dresses for brides, and for spring 
visiting and church dresses. The long plain red- 
ingote effect without drapery is seen in other 
polonaises, especially in the new striped wools 
that are to be worn for gay summer toilettes, 

NEW BASQUES, VESTS, ETC. 

Basques are more varied than at any previous 
season. One of the new designs is the English 
basque without a postilion pleating behind, be- 
ing merely a round waist pointed im frout and 





back, and extending only an inch or two below 
the belt line on the sides. Other basques are 
lengthened on the sides by pocket-like pieces add- 
ed there, and still others are girdled in front, and 
have the forms of the back sloped in points and 
lapped upon each other. Vests, plastrons, and 
revers are all repeated in the new waists, also 
the lapped and pleated fronts. A fichu of folds 
or pleats usually follows the lapped front, and 
the pointed space left below the collar is covered 
with lengthwise rows of galloon, or the vest is of 
white wool box-pleated down the middle, or of 
soft silk held in fine tucks at the top and left full 
below. There are many fronts of waists that are 
plain on the shoulders yet pleated at the waist 
line; the edges being straight makes this a pret- 
ty way of using bordered goods, the selvage trim- 
ming the fronts along the buttons and button- 
holes. White wool vests are a decided fash- 
ion for colored woul dresses, and may have a band 
of galloon across the top and at the waist line, 
or else they have the shirt front box-pleated 
down the middie, or they are striped or specked 
with blue or scarlet, aud are buttoned plainly with 
gilt or steel buttons. High standing collars re- 
main very close about the tlroat, but few of those 
pointed below the throat being imported. Coat 
sleeves easy fitting with simple cuffs, or else with 
pleats or fine tucks down the outside of the arm, 
are most used. Pointed caps and epaulettes are 
still worn. Hooks and eyes fasten most bodices, 
but there are others ciosed by small buttons 
which are flat moulds covered with the cloth, or 
else they are crocheted balls; for fancy vests 
gilt and silver buttons are used, either flat or in 
ball shape. 


SKIRTS, DRAPERIES, AND TOURNUKE. 


Full skirts and long draperies are on the new 
costumes, giving ample effects without the exag- 
gerated tournures of last season. The lines of 
most draperies are straight and flowing instead 
of being buuched up and wrinkled across, and in 
many dresses there is but a single skirt, which is 
draped slightly at the top and hangs in very full 
pleats on the foundation skirt. Cross steels are 
in the back of the foundation skirt, but they are 
shortened, and are not tied closely enough to give 
the extended bustle lately worn. When hair 
cushions are added, they are small and very 
nearly flat. For simple wool dresses a single 
skirt is made four yards wide, with its only slop 
and 
sides are lengthened a trifle, and are draped at 
the top, while the back is held in close pleats 
that fail in natural folds to the foot. A new 
fancy is that of adding a fold of contrasting ma- 
terial around the fuot of such a skirt, showing 
an inch below it; this is very effective in white 
or blue, a fold of white wool completing a biue 


ing at the top of the side seams; the { 


serge skirt, aud a sash of the white wool passing 
around the hips. The waist is then of tue Eng- 
lish shape poited in front and back, and the 
vest is of white wool with a box pleat down the 
middle. A shawl-collar of the biue wool and a 
standing white collar complete the waist. White 
wool lower skirts laid in large side pleats and 
bordered with galloun are beneath colored wool 
draperies on very handsome dresses ; these skirts 
show all around, and the draperies fall in sey- 
eral points ll Most irregular fashion, or else 
there is a point in front and a crescent-shaped 
end at each side, with two buttertly wings in the 
back. Graceful back draperies of three breadths 
of silk are held in two triple box pleats at the 
belt, and each pleat is then caught up in tie 
middle to give a slightly bouffant effect. 


VARIOUS GOWNS, 


The tailor gowns imported are very simply 
made of Cheviot homespun, aud the new wool 
mousseline in stripes or bars, or in piain colors. 
These useful gowns are designed for travelling, 
morning walks, shopping, etc., the legitimate 
purpose of tailor gowns, to which Europeans 
have adhered, instead of having them made elab- 
orate enough for reception and visiting toilettes, 
A pretty wool gown, in which there are quarter- 
inch stripes of Suede, red, and dark blue, has 
the pleated skirt made with the stripes going 
around the figure, the apron with lengthwise 
stripes, and the back drapery with diagonal 
The basque is siugle-breasted, with a 
without pleats, and is trimmed 
around the collar and half-way down the bust 
with a band which is half of Suéde cloth and 
half of red velvet; the whole band is two inches 
wide, and there are buttons of Suéde cloth over 
wooden moulds set along the red velvet bands. 
Similar basques have a full vest of red or of 
Suéde-colored satin surah fineiy pleated four 
inches below the standing collar, and gathered 
below at the waist line, where a strap ‘of cloth 
crosses it, 

Bordered wool dresses have a full lower skirt 
made of four yards of the bordered goods, with 
the border and the selvage showing at the foot 
all around, Such skirts are over a foundation 
skirt, with which they are joined only at the belt, 
where they are gathered in front, and loosely 
pleated behind. A large well-defined pleat, how- 
ever, extends up each side to the belt, and this is 
slit at the top to allow a sash drapery of striped 
goods to pass under, forming an apron in front, 
and dropping in two points behind. The English 
waist has the bordered edges extending down the 
fronts two or three inches apart at the neck, and 
pleated to a point below the waist. The space 
between these borders is like a vest covering the 
lining, and is sewed in with the darts, while 
the bordered part is without darts. Gilt clasps 
not larger than hooks and eyes fasten the waist, 
and are set about on the sleeves and the drapery. 

Challi is used for house gowns for spring and 
summer ; these are made in princesse fashion, 
with flowing fronts of surah or of Valenciennes 
net tucked lengthwise, and ribbons drawn through 
the tucks. Smocked surah fronts are also on 
these light wool gowns, 


stripes. 





square back 
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Cashmere draperies are not bordered or trimmed, 
but are finished with a hem that may be sewed 
with blind stitches, or else the hem is three or 
four inches wide, and has two rows of machine 
stitching at the top. Basques of wool dresses 
have one or two rows of machine stitching near 
their edges. 

Tailor gowns are made to fit smoothly without 
whalebones. French dress-makers, on the cou 
trary, are using more whalebones than there are 
seams down the corsage, placing an extra bone 
in the middle of each of the four side forms of 
the back. These bones are covered, and are fast- 
ened only at the top and bottom, being slightly 
longer than the space outside them, so that they 
make the forms curve out sharply. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
ARNOLD, ConstaBie, & Co.: James McCreery & 
Co.; Lorp & TayLor; Srexn Broruers; and 
AITKEN, Son, & Co. 





PERSONAL. 


UNLEss she changes her mind very radically, 
this is Madume Mopgeska’s last season on thie 
stage. She is thoroughly tired of the life of 4 
strolling player, and after her already made en- 
gugements are fulfilled she is going West to join 
her husband on their California ranch. This 
ranch is within fifty miles of Los Angeles, but 
the nearest railway station is at Santa Anna, 
twenty-five miles away. To get to the ranch 
they are obliged to ride or drive from Santa 
Anna, a three hours’ journey 





There is an or- 
dinary house on the place now, but Madame 
MODJESKA intends to build a new one, and has 
applied to McKim, Meab, & WuireE for the plans. 

i 





On this California ranch this gifted actress a 


briiliant woman proposes to pass the rest of her 
days, and she is looking forward with impatience 
to the days when her quiet life will begin. Many 


an actress before her has made just such resolu- 
tions as this, but there is an attraction about the 
stage, with all its hard work, that is very allur- 
ing, and there are few who, after a period of 
rest, are not tempted from their retirement. 
Madame Mopsgeska does suy, however, thut 
would not object to a four months’ e y 
in New York every winter; but she says posi- 
tively that she will never take a compan: 
own “on the road” again. 

—‘* Stepniak,”’ the author of Underground Rus 
sia, lives with his charming wife in a pretty lit- 
tle villa near Regent’s Park, London. They 
spend their evenings at home, but their days are 
passed in the British Museum, where they study 
und write, Stepniak is of medium height, but 
of massive frame and deep chest. His head is 
large, und his type of face essentially Slavie. He 
writes English with perfect ease, but sometimes 
hesitates in speaking 








of her 











it. His manners are rather 
brusque, but his heart is warm, and he has many 
friends. 

Mr. and Mrs 
New York, are 


unique dinners of 


WILLIAM RHINELANDER, of 
said to have given the most 
eseason. Atarecent dinner 
in honor of Miss Kip, the flancée of their son, the 
table was set with old family silver, among w 
were loving-cups, a christening bowl, and tank- 
ards of beautiful workmanship that have been in 
the family for many generations. 
of the table ’ 





nici 


In the centre 


was a miniature lake, and in the 


middle of the lake a playing fountain. In the 
water were gold-tish and diamond-backed terra- 
pin; under the water and under the foliage were 
tiny electric lights. The ladies’ favors were 
bunches of Gloire de Paris roses and lilies-of 
the-valley arranged on palm leaves, The only 


thing one could sugyest to heighten the effect 
of these table decorations is a set of finger-bowls 
owned by Mr. James McHenry, of Erie Rail- 
road fame. In each one of these finger-bowls is 
a tiny fountain playing delicately perfumed wa 
ter. Mr. McHenry invented them himself, and 
they are quite unique 

Secretary Bayar begins his day’s work be- 
fore breakfast, at his house, where he gets 
early mail, which it usually takes him until ten 
ock to read. At that hour the official car- 
riage calls and takes him to the Department. 
Up to three o’clock his time 


his 


is occupied with 


receiving Official calls. Then all letters and 
documents requiring his signature are placed 
before him for reading and signing. At five 


o'clock he leaves the cares of state behind him, 
and goes out with his daughter for a canter into 
the country 

James McNew. WuistLer is described as 
short, slight man with i 
in his movements 
with black 


a wiry figure, and nervous 
He is dark, sharp-featured, 
keen eves and straight nose. d 
slight dark mustache shades his mouth. His 
hair also is dark, save for a wisp of gray on the 
top, which, contrasted with the rest, has the up- 
pearance of a feather G. H. Boventon, an 
American artist who has also made London his 
home, is just the opposite. He is tall and slim 
and blond. He wears his yellow hair cropped 
short, and looks more like a cavalry officer than 
a patoter. 

—ROBERT BONNER is certainly a generous fa- 
ther. Not long ago he gave his sons the New 
York Ledger, one of the best paying publications 
in the world, and now he has given them lots on 
Fifth Avenue valued at $1,500,000, comprising 
the entire block between Fifty-sixth and Fifty- 
seventh streets. Mr. BONNER says that his vifts 
to his sous, instead of spoiling tllem, have viven 
them more energy and vim than they had be- 
fore, and he recommends rich fathers to divide 
their estates while they are living, instead of 
having their sons waiting around till they die 

—Pincus Minkowsky, from the synagogue at 
Odessa, Russia, hus been imported by the mem 
bers of the Eldridge Street Synagogue, New 
York, at a salary of $3500 a year. He is said to 
be the best rabbinical singer in the world, and a 
great many people who are not Jews go over to 
this east side synagogue to hear the sweet singer 
of Israel. 

—** Oliver Optic’ lives in Boston, and is de- 
scribed as a little man with a full gray beard and 
twinkling hazel eyes. Although he did not be- 
gin writing until he was thirty-four years of age, 
he has written 115 books, all but seven being for 
young people. Mr. Apams (‘Oliver Optic’’ is 
his pen name) writes out all his stories on a type- 
writer, and as they are completely planned out 
in his mind, he seldom has any corrections to 
make before they go Lo the printer. Mr. ADAMS 
is x devoted yaclitsiman, and spends a great deal 
of his time on the water, 














Fig. 1.—Hair Bow. 





Fig. 3.—Hair Bow. 


Hair Bows.—Figs. 1-4. 

Tux bow illustrated in Fig. 1 is 
composed of a number of irregular 
loops and ends of pale pink satin- 
edged ribbon two inches and a 
half wide. The ribbon is sewed 
on a small back of stiff net, to 
which is attached a stem made of 
net-and wire covered with ribbon. 

The ornament Fig. 2 is com- 
posed of a tuft of salmon pink 
marabout surmounted by a ribbon 
bow of the same color. The fea- 
ther trimming is sewed on a small 
rounded back cut of stiff net and 
wired at the edge. At the centre 
is placed a cluster of five pointed 
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Crocurt Fancnon For Enprrry Lapy. 
For description see Supplement. TorTOIsE-SHELL Comp AND Jer Hair-Pin. 
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Fig. 4.—Hair Bow. 


ends of rather wide ribbon, the 
whole being mounted on a ribbon- 
covered stem. 

In Fig. 3 a pompon of narrow 
feather-edged pink ribbon is attach- 
ed to a wire stem wound with the 
same ribbon, around which two bows 
of wider apple green faille ribbon 
are tied. 

Fig. 4 is composed of a cluster of 
gilt wheat, with a bow of notched 
Fig. 1.—Casnuere anp Vetvet Costume. Fig. 2.—Prau pz Som axp Lace To!erte. ends of yellow glacé ribbon tightly 
For diagram and description see Supplement. For description see Supplement. strapped to the stem, 
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Intt14L O ror MARKING LineN.—CROSS AND 
House Stircs. 


Init1aL H ror markiInNG Linen.—Cross aNnD 
Howsein Srirce. 












Fig. 2.—Ciotu anp Stairep Piusm Costume. : ee , 
Ks sack.—[See Fig. 1.] Tat.or Gown.—Bacx.—[ For Front, see Page 161.] 
For description see Supplement. For pattern and description see Suppl., No, IIL, Figs. 14-29. 
see Suppl ite 
Scrr ror Yourn From 16 to 18 Years OLD. 
q For pattern and description see Supplement, No. 1V., Figs, 30-41, 
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MenpixG-Basket with Emproinrrep Bann, 
For desigu see Supplement, No. VIL, Fig. 59. 
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Youne Lapy’s Sprine Jacket.—Front. 
: {For Back, see Front Page. ] 
Fig. 1. —Cuoru anp Srrirep Pius Costuz.—Froxt.—[See Fig. 2.] For pattern and description see Supplement, No. Gentieman’s Dressinc-Gown, 

For description sce Supplement. V., Figs. 42-51. For pattern and description see Supplement, No. L., Figs. 1-5, 
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THROUGH THE LONG NIGHTS.“ 


By MRS. E. LYNN LINTON, 


Avrnor or “ Paston Carew,” “Sowine THe WIND,” 
“Tone Srewart,” “Our Proressor,” evo. 


BOOK ONE.—TWILIGHT. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
THE ANGEL OF HEALING. 
ADY ELIZABETH had been from home; and 


Lu it was during ber absence that the sorry chap- 
ter of history already recorded had been trans- 
acted between Caleb and Estelle. Had she been 
at home to check and advise, she might have saved 
her poor ungainly friend the pain which attends 
unfruitful effort. She would have shown him 
the insecurity of Mrs. Clanricarde’s method, the 
selfishness of her desires, and the impracticability 
of his own dreams. For how could any good girl, 
pledged to one beloved, marry another, even for 
the sake of her family and his money? The 
instinct which denies the body where the love is 
not—which forbids that “lips should meet over a 
gulf so wide as separates heart from heart’— 
is the wholesome one, though it may sometimes 
topple ov ron to the other side, and find justifica- 
tion through its own excess in what the law refuses 
for the first part and punishes for the second. 
And Estelle had been right, not only in view of 
her own purity, but for Caleb’s future happiness, 
when she virtually refused to marry him, though 
that refusal had taken the form of an appeal to 
his generosity—making his very love consent to 
his renunciation. 

All this Lady Elizabeth had thought, and some 
of it she had said this very morning when she had 
been over to see Estelle, and had learned from her 
the whole story as it stood. Sorry as she was for 
the pain that had flowed like a river of bitterness 
among them all, she would not condemn—not 
even poor, distracted, worldly minded Mrs, Clanri- 
carde, who honestly held the arrangement of her 
daughter’s rich marriage as a mother’s most 
pressing duty, and who had thus acted only ac- 
cording to her lights when she had offered Es- 
telle to Caleb Stagg. In her mind his fortune 
redeemed his person, and his future wealth con- 
doned all present offences against manner, style, 
and beauty; and Estelle would do far better to 
marry Caliban with a gold mine in Mount Sete- 
bos, than the shipwrecked Ferdinand who had 
Jost his coronet among the rocks, And Lady 
Elizabeth had mastered that most difficult rule 
of all in the philosophy of charity—that of judg- 
ing of a person from his own stand-point, and 
looking at life through his windows. 

Thinking all these things, and full of care and 
perplexity for those she loved, and w hose sorrows 
she had made her own, Lady Elizabeth had turned 
her horse’s head toward the moor, and was now 
cantering briskly over its breezy breadth, when 
she saw poor Caleb moving mournfully among the 
gorse and heather, thinking he was looking for 
plants and creatures, as was his wont, but not 
seeing even the broad-leaved sun-dew at his feet, 
nor conscious that the lark was singing overhead, 
nor that the sun was shining down on the earth 
like that song translated into glory. He was con- 
scious of nothing that was about him. He was | 
thinking only of Estelle: of the difficulties of her | 
position with her mother; of their pecuniary en- 
tanglements; of the hopelessness of her love for 
Charlie Osborne, and his own inability to help her 
—always with that dull pain at his heart which 
was like some physical smart for which there is 
no anodyne known of man, and that staid with” 
him as a kind of background, against which all 
the rest was thrown in relief. 

When Lady Elizabeth saw him she rode on to 
the moor and came up to him. Even at the dis- 
tance at which he was she could see something 
of his grief. That unlovely face was in its own 
way a mirror, blurred and distorted by inferior 
workmanship, but always expressive; and the 
kindly heart of the earl’s daughter, who cared 
for humanity more than for art, and believed in 
sympathy rather than in estheticism, was moved 
to more than ordinary compassion—to the desire 
to relieve and the wish to share. 

At the same time it is only just to say that with 
all her deeper insight into essential qualities, the 
woman in her understood and sympathized with 
Estelle’s physical repulsion for the man; and 
with all her theoretic and practical democracy, liad 
Caleb Stagg, the miner’s son, made love to her as 
her equal, she would have withered him into a 
heap of dead ashes by the lightning of her scorn, 
and would herself have recognized more clearly 
than she did now the difference between con- 
descension and amalgamation. As things were, 
she had no need to draw these finer lines. His 
human love had gone to Estelle; to her was 
given that pure, exalted worship which honors 
the heart that holds it even more than the feet 
at which it is offered. 

Caleb, mooning along, his eyes on the ground 
seeing nothing of all they looked on, did not hear 
the tread of the horse, softened as it was by the 
moss and heather; and not until Lady Elizabeth 
was by his side and had called him by his name 
did he know that she was near him. He started 
when she drew up, leaning from her saddle and 
offering him her hand—her beautiful face a little 
flushed with her ride, her large gray eyes sweet 
and mild and full of kindness, her tall, slim fig- 
ure, at once so graceful and so dignified, looking, 
as it always did, at its best in her riding-habit, 
and in her whole attitude and over her whole 
person that nameless charm of mingled tender- 
ness and nobility, lovingness and dignity, which 
made her appear to some like a maiden queen 
and to others like a mother-angel. 

* Lady Elizabeth! Ah! but Iam main glad to 
see you!” cried Caleb, with simple fervor, pro- 
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vincial as he always was when deeply moved or 
taken unawares. He was like some stiff-screwed 
telescope that wanted a little time and manage- 
ment before it could be properly adjusted. 

“T recognized you from the road, and came 
across to speak to you,” said the lady. 

“Thank you, Lady Elizabeth,” he answered. 
“That was kind of you. But then you always 
are kind, Lady Elizabeth.” 

“Not more so than others,’ 
smile. 

“7 think so,” he returned, with that humble 
kind of gratitude which means so much suffering 
and pain. “There is only one Lady Elizabeth 
Inchbold in the world,” he added, simply. 

“Have you learned to flatter during my ab- 
sence ?”’ she asked, trying to speak lightly. 

‘Nay,’ he answered, very sadly, looking into 
the distance in that far-off way which shows a 
mastery of preoccupation the very reverse of 
flattering. “Ihave learned nothing so pleasant, 
Lady Elizabeth. I have learned only pain since 
you left.” 

“Tam sorry for that,” she returned, knowing 
well what he meant. But among other sweet 
traits of good-breeding she had that of never 
forestalling a confession nor checking an anec- 
dote by saying that she already knew what was 
coming. 

“T have missed you, Lady Elizabeth,” he then 
said, looking into her face. “ When you go away 
it is as if you somehow took my guardian angel 
along with you. Things go all to wrongs with 
me, and I feel as if I had lost my compass to 
steer by.” 

“Have they been going wrong?” she asked. 
“Tam sorry to hear that.” 

“Ay, that they have!” he answered. “I am 
not one to ery out if my finger aches, and I think 
that the most of us get in the world much as we 
deserve; but sometimes life is hard, and one 
scarce knows which road to take. All seem to 
lead to muck and mire alike !” 

The round red-lidded eyes filled up with tears, 
and the loose clumsy mouth quivered. Men who 
can bear torture without a groan break down in 
the presence of a loving-natured woman who 
they know feels for them, aud whom also they 
can trust. 

“For the moment only,” said Lady Elizabeth, 
softly. “The darkest cloud, you know, has its 
silver lining. Surely no symbol is truer, none 
more cheering !”’ 

‘“‘So they say, and maybe it is true; but to be 
offered a crown that will not fit, and to hold in 
your hand a dove that will not bide—to have a 
palace for your soul that is naught but a cloud, 
and that fades away as you look—it’s long look- 
ing for the silver lining there !” he said, a little 
passionately and more despairingly. ‘ And that’s 
what has come to me, Lady Elizabeth, since you 
left your home!” 

‘I am grieved it has all happened so,” she 
said. “I was afraid it would from what she 
told me, and from what I saw the mother wished. 
And I knew she would not consent. How could 
she? Ask yourself, Mr. Stagg, how could she ?” 

‘‘Nay, as you say, Lady Elizabeth, how could 
she!” he repeated, the ellipsis fully intelligible 
to each, “She had no choice but to say me nay ; 


, 


she said, with a 


’ 


} and I was a fool for letting myself dream of 


aught different.” 

“If you had thought—if you had reflected,” 
said the lady, gently. 

“Yes, yes, I know,” he answered, humbly. 
“ But, believe me, Lady Elizabeth, I would not 
have given in, for I know her value and myself 
too well, but that I was so sore tempted. It was 
all right, they said as ought to have known, and 
I had only to be patient and hopeful for just the 
first, and then all things would right themselves. 
But it was a false promise; and when she came 
out, so white and pitiful, 1 learned the truth I 
ought never to have let slip.” 

“You must forgive even her who caused you 
all this needless pain,” said Lady Elizabeth, gently. 
“Poor woman! She is just distracted with anx- 
iety, and does not know which way to turn. 
And she might have deceived herself. Her very 
desire that this thing should come to pass might 
have made her believe it possible. Our own 
hopes and wishes do deceive us so much!” 

“ But she could only desire it for the sake of 
father’s money,” said Caleb, without bitterness or 
excitement, simply stating a fact. “I knew it all 
along; but I hoped, as fools will.” 

“ They are in great straits,” said Lady Elizabeth. 
“Mr. Clanricarde has made an unlucky specula- 
tion, and lost almost all they had.” 

“ And I have nothing of my own,” said Caleb ; 
“and not a trade at my fingers’ ends to make any- 
thing by. If I had thousands I would give her to 
the last farthing, and be proud that I had been 
able to help her.” 

“Tam sure of that,” said Lady Elizabeth, look- 
ing at him with eyes as soft as a dove’s, for surely 
a fairer soul than this_of the ungainly omad- 
*haan’s was never lodged in human body; and 
friendship does not demand beauty of person 
nor grace of manner, as does love. It demands 
mainly goodness and the assurance of stability ; 
and of these Caleb had large possession. “And 
indeed,” she added, still those soft dove-like eyes 
on his, “ the only way in which we can forget our 
own pain is by sympathy with others—losing 
self in unselfishness.” 

“Yes,” said Caleb. 

“ And we are only good according to our trials,” 
she continued. “It is easy to be generous and 
unselfish and all that if we are not put to the 
test. Then how we bear ourselves decides our 
worth.” 

“ Yes,” said Caleb again. 

“ And nursing unavailing sorrow is but a poor 
way,” she said, still so gentle, but so direct. 

“That is it,” he sighed. 

“ And jealousy is even a worse,” she said. 

“ Ay, that is it!” was his reply. 

Then there was a short pause between them, 





when Lady Elizabeth said, rather suddenly: “ Of 
course the best thing would be if Mr. Osborne 
would marry as soon as possible, and so, at least, 
save Estelle.” 

Caleb blenched just a trifle. It might have 
been that a gadfly had stung him or a cockchafer 
had struck him. It was no more than just the 
sudden curve of a surprise. 

“Yes,” he said, a little huskily. But he cleared 
his throat as one who wished to make his voice 
resonant, 

“TI do not see how that can be, however,” the 
lady continued, “for he does not make money. 
He does not sell his pictures well, and those are 
the best things he does. Somehow he has either 
not struck the right vein or he has exceptionally 
bad luck, for his pictures are badly hung when 
they are accepted, and seldom or never sold. I 
am always hoping his luck will turn, for he is 
really very clever, and his work is above the 
average.” 

“T am no judge, Lady Elizabeth,” said Caleb, 
still husky in spite of his efforts, and finding 
speech difficult. 

“No,” she answered, “perhaps not; but, take 
it from me, they deserve more recognition than 
they get. They are really very good, though, of 
course, they are not of extreme merit, like any of 
the masters. However, I hope I have done him 
some good. A very rich man { met with when I 
was in London—a Mr. Smythe Smith—is going to 
have his new house in Piceadilly painted in the 
modern style of continuous degoration”—Caleb 
made his round eyes rounder than ever—“ that 
is, the rooms are to be painted, some with birds 
and some with flowers, and some with figures and 
landscapes, and things like that—the walls, you 
know; not papered, but painted like pictures.” — 
“Oh,” said Caleb—* And I recommended him to 
employ Charlie Osborne. It would be a costly 
matter, and Charlie would make a very good 
thing by it, and perhaps that would be a nest- 
egg for his marriage.” 

“That was kind,” said Caleb, turning away 
his head. There are times when the soul would 
fain hide itself even from its guardian angel ! 

“ But Ido not know when Mr. Smythe Smith’s 
house will be ready for decoration,” continued 
Lady Elizabeth; ‘and, meantime, something 
ought to be done.” 

“ Yes,” said Caleb. 

A sudden thought seemed to strike his friend. 
She looked at the homely face before ber, still a 
little averted, looked as if measuring something 
in herown mind. Soshe was. She was measur- 
ing the extent of Caleb Stagg’s unselfishness and 
nobleness. Then she spoke. 

“T wonder if your father would like such a 
room at Redhill?” she said. ‘“ Does he care for 
modern fashions? Would he care for a deco- 
rated room in the new style?” 

“T don’t know,” said Caleb, after a pause. 
“He might.” He could scarcely speak, and his 
face was ashen pale. 

“ And you ?” said Lady Elizabeth. “ You would 
not oppose it if your father liked the idea ?” 

Over that pale face passed a spasm of acute 
pain. Then a sudden rush of blood made the 
rose in Lady Elizabeth’s breast pale by con- 
trast. 

“No,” he said, firmly. “I would try to per- 
snade father to have it. It would be to her 
good !”” 

“God bless you! God bless you !” said Lady 
Elizabeth, fervently, laying her hand on Caleb’s 
shoulder, and Jooking in his face with eves that 
were as a caress on his, ‘“ You are as I thought 
you were, Mr, Stagg—a true, good, noble-hearted 
man—and one of whose friendship I am proud.” 

“Do not say that, Lady Elizabeth,” he an- 
swered, humbly. ‘“ What else could I do when 
I love her and she is not for me?” 

It was just at this juncture that Mrs. Aspline 
saw these two apparently mismatched associates, 
and pronounced with so much asperity on their 
friendship. But then that is the way in which 
the world always judges things unknown; and 
to condemn does raise one a few inches higher in 
one’s own estimation, and so pleasantly smoothes 
down the Pharisaical silk within us! 

Soon after this Lady Elizabeth rode off to the 
Dower House, where she ought to have been an 
hour ago; and Caleb trudged back over the moor 
and on to Redhill, where he was eager to fasten 
the knot which good resolve had tied. His heart 
felt lighter and life had a brighter outlook than 
an hour agone, and Nature had once more her echo 
in his soul. He heard the birds in the bushes, 
and he noted how the butterflies fluttered and 
circled in the air. His eye took in all the 
flowers and plants at his feet, ail the lovely 
cloudlets in the sky, and his ear noted each cry 
and note of the hidden creatures. He would not 
think of himself. He would not see that he was 
helping his rival to his happiness at his own 
cost. He resolutely fixed his mind on Estelle 
and her joy; and more than once he had to clear 
his eyes of their gathering mists when he pic- 
tured her sweet face smiling into his and her 
soft hands held out to him as she thanked him 
for his help. 

“And maybe then she will give me a warm 
thought and take me into her heart,” he thought. 
“God bless her! the Lord love her! ay, at any 
cost to myself !” 

“And God bless that good, honest fellow!” 
said Lady Elizabeth, half aloud, as she rode along 
the lanes, and thought of that unlovely omad’haun 
as the hero he was, and saw how shapely was 
the spirit which inhabited so ungainly a form. 
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CHAPTER XV. 
PROFFERED MANNa~. 

Lany Etizapern’s scheme of finding work for 
Charlie Osborne by painting the walls of the 
great drawing-room at Redhill was hugely ap- 
proved of by Miles Stagg when the thing was 





proposed by Caleb, who half doubted his father’s 
consent. 

“Nay, I care naught for fashion,” he said, 
with his big fat laugh, when Caleb shot his first 
bolt from behind the shelter of his stalking- 
horse. “I’m not much of a fashionable man 
myself ; but what her ladyship says is right, that 
is right to me; and what she says ought to be 
done, that has to be done where I’m captain of 
the gang, or I'll know the reason why. If she 
likes to have the walls all a-painted with dicky 
birds and turnip tops, it’s all one to me so long 
as she is suited. It’s for her eyes in the long- 
run, not mine, I reckon, and the long-run has 
most claim,” 

Then he chuckled and grew red in the face for 
joy of his dancing light-limbed thoughts; and 
Caleb grew redder still for shame of his and them. 
But of what use to remonstrate with density 
interpenetrated with obstinacy? To let it stum- 
ble forward in its own way and to go on our own 
path unheeding, is the only wise course when we 
do not wish to spend time and strength on futili- 
ties. Granite is no more to be patted into a new 
form than a dense-witted obstinate person is to 
be stirred by reason or demonstration. So Caleb 
knew, and on this line he lived. His father had 
made up his mind that Lady Elizabeth Inchbold 
was to be his daughter-in-law. She was not only 
his abracadabra and the Name of Power to which 
he yielded instant submission, but she was his 
Hope fulfilled, his Ambition impersonated; and 
no besom ever wielded by truth and impossibili- 
ty together could sweep him out of the fool’s 
paradise where he had niched himself so secure- 
ly. That she should have proposed this thing 
was but another proof where so many had already 
accumulated. What to her were the walls of the 
great drawing-room at Redhill unless she had it 
in view to spend her life in looking at them ? 
Had Caleb told him the truth, he would not have 
believed it for the first part; and if he had, then 
would he have refused his consent for the second. 
He would give his money for her ladyship’s own 
pleasure, but for the sake of her friends, nay, he 
would be hanged first. 

The father consented with his broad Panta- 
gruelistic humor, but the mother opposed a fee- 
ble, fatuous negative. This notable scheme of 
wall decoration did not smile at her. She was 
sure she did not know how all the furniture and 
things were to be moved, she said, in her weak- 
kneed, lachrymose way. She hadn’t so much 
strength in her arms and back as she used to 
have, and she would be sorry to see good things 
like theirs spoiled with mishandling. And she 
thought the walis did well enough with the paper 
that was on them, now that it was there. It had 
cost a powerful sight of money when it was first 
put up, and it was as good as new—for they never 
used the big drawing-room, except sometimes on 
Sundays to give it an airing, or when they wanted 
a fire in to keep the damp out. And though she 
didn’t quite like that girl and bairn, the rest of 
the paper was gradely pretty. These roses and 
poppies were like life, and she was never tired of 
those biue-bottles, just like what she had picked 
so many a time in the cornfields when a lass; 
and it was a pity, that it was, to strip it from the 
walls for a new fad that, maybe, wouldn’t look 
so well when all was said and done. 

So she objected in her maundering, monoto- 
nous way, till Miles came down on her with a 
heavy back-hander, after which, poor soul, she 
subsided with sniffles and silence on the sofa, 
and the voice of her complaining was heard no 
more in the land. 

Her opposition had, however, its customary 
effect of strengthening Miles in his resolve. He 
had not taken a bankrupt mine in faith on his 
broad shoulders, and made his fortune in conse- 
quence, to be crossed by his own wife. Let her 
mind her own business, and he would mind his, 
he said; and if he chose to give her the finest 
drawing-room in the county, that was his doing, 
not hers, All that she had to do was to take 
what was given her, and make no bones about it; 
else he’d soon let her see who was master; and 
now she knew! 

These scenes were too frequent to cause much 
commotion when they occurred. Nancy was one 
of those women who are easily subdued, but can 
never be taught. Her man was her master, and 
she knew it—had always had to recognize it— 
had lived for the last six-and-twenty years un- 
der his rule, and for all that time had not been 
allowed to call her soul her own. And yet she 
could not give spontaneous submission. She had 
to be dinged and donged into obedience, according 
to her husband’s phraseology ; she had not strength 
nor sense enough to yield of her own free-will, 
and before that inevitable scene of brutality, 
coercion, and pitiful tears had taken place. But 
then, if she had had strength and sense enough 
for that voluntary bending to tyrannous power, 
she would have been probably able to circum- 
vent what she could not avoid, and to slip from 
under what she could not bend. 

In this case, then, as in every other, neither 
her fatuous objections nor her silent sniffles on 
the sofa moved the rampant will of her iron-fisted 
husband any more than the whip of the rain on 
the glass; and Caleb was ordered to write now at 
once to Mr. Charles Osborne to offer him the job 
at his own valuation. Miles did not care what it 
cost, and it might go into the hundreds or into 
the thousands for what he hada mind. In truth, 
secretly he was glad of the opportunity for 
spending. These lily-livered donnerts of his— 
this wife and son who were not worth their meat 
—never wanted naught, as he used to complain 
to Jim Fisher; and what was the use of a pot of 
money if it was to lie buried in the croft, as one 
might say, and not a body of them all to see the 
color of the gold or to profit by it, though it 
were never so little! Wherefore let the great 
drawing-room, which was still spick and span 
new, be redecorated according to Caleb’s wish, 
young Mr. Osborne’s fancy, and Lady Elizabeth’s 
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union yet, Miles,” went for nothing, if not for an 
extra puff of wind to the already well-filled sails. 

It was a difficult letter for Caleb to write. 
Looked at in any light he would, it was a main 
sore task. He was not fond of writing letters at 
any time—no man with his upbringing is—but to 
write to Charlie Osborne, who held himself as 
high as Lord Eustace or the earl himself, who 
loved that beautiful star of his life and light 
of his dreams, and who was in turn loved by her 
—to write to him offering what Miles called this 
job that he might be well paid, and so brought 
nearer to the goal of his desire—yes, in any way 
and in all ways it was a difficult thing to do for 
one so painfully conscious as Caleb Stagg; and 
the sheets of good note-paper he spoiled by unfit 
beginnings, uncomfortable endings, and imperfect 
middles, would have made poor Nancy’s grizzled 
hair stand on end in horror at the waste, had she 
seen it. At last, however, the tortured scribe got 
the thing done; and after all his false starts 
wrote what he might have written at the outset 
—a simple, plain, unaffected proposal, based on 
Lady Elizabeth’s recommendation. 

When he received this letter, Charlie Osborne 
exploded first into laughter and then into wrath. 
The gentleman in him revolted at the thought of 
working for Miles Stagg’s pleasure ; and his pride 
took fire when he realized the indignity of taking 
money from such a brute. He, Charlie Osborne, 
to be indebted to a coarse, rude miner for the 
means of living—to be paid by him as he had 
once been paid by his employers; he a gentle- 
man, and his employer a boor of the lowest kind! 
He got up and looked at himself in the glass, 
pulling down his coat skirt, and settling his collar 
and cravat. It was a curiously instinctive move- 
ment—the half-unconscious expression of his very 
conscious pride—for few families of long descent 
are more conscious of superiority of condition 
than are the sons and daughters of the country 
clergy. Their place is one of moral influence ; 
they have direct authority in schools and choirs, 
and in other matters as well; their example is 
noteworthy, and they are under the same induce- 
ment to behave well as are the confessedly aris- 
tocratic—the father’s office standing for family 
traditions. To the poor, with whom their busi- 
ness chiefly lies, they are as noble as the noblest; 
and as all things in life are relative—social su- 
periority among the rest—the clergyman’s son 
and the belted knight, the local squire and the 
peer, stand equally high in their several places— 
which is all that is wanted to insure the feeling 
of relative equality. 

Hence Charlie Osborne, though only a poor 
artist who must work to live, as the son of a gen- 
tleman and himself a gentleman, held himself in 
his right to break into sardonic laughter, passing 
on to wrath, when he received Caleb’s letter and 
realized its conditions, 

To work for those mere brutes !—to put his 
delicate thoughts and subtle fancies into a house 
tenanted by creatures with no more perception 
of art and beauty than so many human pigs lit- 
tered in a golden sty! No; he could not, and 
he would not. He was an artist, not a tradesman 
—not a hodman ; and he could not degrade him- 
self to work for one whose eyes, unpurged of their 
grossness—eyes which no euplirasy of refinement 
had ever touched—would not understand the es- 
sential meaning of what they saw. Put out of 
court the fact that the younger scoundrel—all 
undesirable men are scoundrels to gentlemen in 
a rage—had dared to raise his insolence so high 
as to Estelle—he had, perhaps, atoned for his in- 
sult in the best way he could; and perhaps Mrs. 
Clanricarde had been more to blame than he— 
she must have been, indeed, by what Estelle had 
said—well, let all that pass, though it was diffi- 
cult to forget it, and almost beyond his power 
to forgive; vet going back on the mere crass 
stupidity and ignorance of the creatures them- 
selves, he could not do it—he could not—sorely 
as he needed funds at this moment, and dark as 
was his horizon. 

Tempest-tossed, revolted, passionate, inflamed, 
he debated within himself all that evening, and 
varried the thought like a fire in his brain through 
all the night; and in the morning had come to no 
definite decision, no absolute assertion of yea or 
nay. He, too, wrote and destroyed half a dozen 
letters, some accepting, some refusing; and then 
suddenly decided on going in person to Redhill. 
He should be better able to judge when he had 
seen the place; and if there were capabilities, 
perhaps it was his duty to utilize them. One 
never knows where one may not do good; and 
he should be sorry if he had neglected an oppor- 
tunity for spreading the religion of true taste. 
Whereat, warmed by this sudden outblaze of ar- 
tistie philanthropy, Charlie took his hat and 
sketehing-book, and walked off to Redhill to in- 
terview his would-be patrons. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 











THE FASHIONS. 

HY I should have been requested to write 
\ upon “the fashions” I do not know, unless 
it be because I know little or nothing about 
them. One can generally write best of that 
of which he knows least. The mind is then free 
from prejudice, and one can display his ignorance 
impartially. The results that may so be reached 
are astonishing. 

I know the political editors of several daily 
journals. It took me some time to discover 
what qualifications they possessed for their posi- 
tions. In the end, however, I discovered that it 
braces a man up to his work if he starts in on it 
with the supposition that every one else is as ig- 
norant regarding the matter in hand as is he him- 
self. In such case he is not trammelled by re- 
spect for facts and precedents; and it is only 
necessary to act on the principle that every one 
opposed to him is wrong. 

But it seems to me that the question of free- 








trade or protection might be settled definitely one 
way or the other. Why not give the country five 
years of free-trade? then, on the top of that, 
five years of protection? At the end of the ten 
we'd know which were the better policy. What 
is the use of having a new country and a free 
government if one cannot try popular experi- 
ments with them? True, we might suffer to 
some extent while the experimentation was go- 
ing on, but the benefit to posterity certainly 
would be incalculable. 

As regards the qualifications of “ financial edi- 
tors” for their positions, one thing surprises me ; 
it also extorts my admiration. I refer to the in- 
fallibility with which they are wrong. One would 
suppose that by the natural working of chances 
an individual might occasionally be right. But 
no: if they call ‘ tail,” head is surc to turn up. 
My respect for financial editors lessened when I 
learned that they are generally chosen from 
among men who have failed in financing. And 
the absurdity of supposing that men who could 
really foretell the course of the markets would 
be enlightening others about it at from twenty to 
fifty dollars a week, instead of operating for their 
own benefit, becomes apparent on a moment's 
reflection, 

But, as I was saying about fashions: perhaps 
I was asked to write about them on the sup- 
position that I have been their follower. In- 
deed I have frequently followed them—at a re- 
spectful distance, in drawing-rooms where trains 
were worn; closer on the avenues. The study 
of feminine ways, particularly on the public thor- 
ough fares, is a fascinating one to me. Ican tella 
woman's position in life by the manner in which 
she holds up her dress when the walks are slop- 
py. Commend me to that one who, seizing the 
skirt well back with her right hand, brings it 
around to her side with a sweep, and there holds 
it, with wrist gracefully out-turned, and chin well 
up in the air, seemingly unconscious of what she 
is doing. She kuows very well, however, what 
she is doing, and the chances are that she car- 
ries this savoir-faire into other things, This 
cannot be said of those who clutch their skirts 
in front or at the sides, and with both hands 
hold them aloft, while the rears are draggling in 
the mud. The feet well enough take care of 
the dress in front, forming a sufficient platform 
for it even when they are of the smallest; but 
she were a long-heeled lady indeed who would 
rely upon natural extensions for her “ train” to 
rest upon, 

“ Dress supporters”—invented perhaps for the 
exceptional few who “cannot bear dress” —were 
at one time in But their usefulness 
seems to have passed, if indeed ever they had 
any. Possibly the idea, though well enough in 
its way, was too limited in its application—did 
not go far enough ; possibly something that would 
support the woman as well as the things about 
her was wanted and looked for. 

Often I marvel that so little ingenuity is dis- 
played where the dress of women is concerned. 
Following the fashions down the avenues, I have 
admired the arrangement which, though not 
meant for steering purposes, so neatly simulates 
a rudder, But noticing the inconvenience with 
which it is worked, I have wondered that the 
boat had not been further borrowed from, and 
“steering ropes” leading to the front attached 
to a tiller rigged athwartships, as in all well-reg- 
ulated yachts, yawls, and other small pleasure 
craft. The awkwardness of having to reach to 
the rear whenever they wish to give the gear a 
twist to port or to starboard, to round to on a 
door-step or turn a corner, is too apparent to need 
any demonstration other than that which ob- 
servation of the fair navigators affords. 

Still, the march of improvement ‘is visible in 
fashions as well as in other things. Very few 
steps are now taken backward. Probably the 
grandmother who reads this can remember when 
dresses, almost without exception, fastened be- 
hind, Even I, though not yet as old even as my 
mother, have a clear recollection of being called 
on by my sisters to “ hook them up,” when real- 
ly they had not fallen overboard. Though then 
but the merest lad, I was the “ hook and ladder 
company,” as it were, of my sisters. And nite 
girls they were—when young. Their taste, how- 
ever, never seemed to quite keep pace with their 
growth. As time moved along, they seemed to 
care less and less for my “ company,” gradually 
coming to show a preference for that of others, 
In the end we drifted widely apart. And even 
the youngest of them was long ago “hooked on” 
to, and for more years than | care to recall has 
probably been “ hooked up” by another. 

In the olden time a lady never turned her back 
on one—unless he were guilty of some flagrant 
offence. Perhaps this is why gowns were then 
made to fasten where it was supposed that the 
fastening would not be seen frequently. Now it 
is thought advisable to make gowns fit their best 
in the back. I have frequently been given op- 
portunities of criticising the handiwork of the 
dress-maker from this point of view. This 
comes from being supposed to know so much 
about woman and her ways, I suppose. 

But it were the merest fiction to say that I am 
in favor of the present long waists. They in- 
volve time. A long waist cannot be made in 
haste. And the moment that a waist—on any 
side—is discovered, it cannot too soon or too 
radically be cut short. So too with waist places. 
It is a lovely idea to make these “ blossom like 
the rose’’-—become perfect parterres, in fact, as 
they do with the present floral adornment. No 
need now for a couple to retire into the conserva- 
tory when they wish to talk of matters of interest 
to themselves only—“ not intended for publica- 
tion at all, but simply as a guarantee of good 
faith.” No, no, indeed; it is but necessary for 
both to retire behind the one corsage bouquet to 
be fully secured from observation either pertinent 
or impertinent, 

However, I am not sure that I like the sup- 


vogue, 
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planting of the old-fashioned whalebone by steel 
and other artificialities. It yields less under 
pressure, and hurts the arm. There may 
economy in it, perhaps — fewer bones may be 
broken—but the least said about that the soon 
est mended. Economy is not always a source of 
wealth, and that of the affections should not be 
wasted, 

As regards “seamless gloves,” I have but one 
opinion. Any thing or things that would make 
one’s gloves seem less can but be regarded with 
favor; and I ordered a number of pairs the mo 
ment that I saw the advertisement. The further 
ambition of my life is now to get hold of shoes 
of such sort. The trouble probably would be 
with the color. Beyond question they would 
have to be green—“ invisible green”—and how 
could this color be blacked ? 

Apropos of “invisible green,” if there be such 
a color in nature it must be that of lettuce in win 
ter. (I have never been able to “see it” at the 
price which the marketimen demand.) And I find 
further color for this opinion in a song once popu 
lar, a verse of which recurs to my memory : 


be 


“T stand at her window, 
The old familiar spot; 
I look through the lettuce, 
But, ah, I see her not!” 
Probably the reason he did not see her was that 
she too was invisibly green—in any event, not 
positively green enough to come to the window 
when a young man was assuring her in a voice 
two keys above the proper register that he stood 
there looking in. 

The fashion, let me remark, of singing be- 
neath the window of one’s lady-love has gone 
out. People don’t do it any more. Windows 
nowadays are made so much alike that even if 
the young lady got home from the ball in time, it 
would be difficult to tell which window was hers. 
And projectiles fall heavily even from the second 
story front, where the head of the family is to be 
found generally. Guitars have gone up in price 
simultaneously with theadvance of fiddle-strings, 
and it does not pay to have one broken. 
in this degenerate day does the young woman of 


Seldom 


the family get a chance to lean out ovey the win- 
dow-sill, to the detriment of her white wrapper, 
and whisper, “ Guitar, there, stay there !”’ 

But insensibly I seem to have wandered away 
from the fashions. Would the editress but give 
me leave to wander around through a page or 
two | am quite confident that in time I would get 
there, and perhaps say something to the point— 
to the bodice point. But in the confined space 
that is allotted to me I can only say that Lama 
weak, wilful man at best, and Joun Pav, 





CONSERVATION, 
N human knowledge it is shown 
That heat and force and motion make 
One deathless nature, and awake 
One power wherever known— 


A power that shall outlive the sea 
And solid earth, which loses not 
Throughout the universe a jot 

Of substance or degree, 


Which, borne forever onward, floats 
In subtly changing forms, a thing 
Whose wide and radiant wandering 

The mind sublimely notes, 


As though it dreamed that every breath 
Of life and love might be renewed 
Immortally, past the solitude 

And starless calm of death. 

Grorce EpGar Montgomery. 








THE RULE OF THUMB. 
ee, during the late war a story was told 

of a contractor’s wife having been seen 
with a big diamond ring upon her thumb, it was 
thought to be a malicious invention of the enemy, 
few people knowing that three hundred years ago 
it was the fashion to weara ring upon the thumb. 
Several of Queen Elizabeth’s rings that are still 
extant and well identified are so large that there 
can be no doubt that they were thumb rings. It 
was at about the same era the custom, indeed, 
not only to wear a ring upon the thumb, but to 
wear the wedding-ring there. The customs in 
relation to wedding-rings have, however, always 
been as strange as countless, ever since there 
have been wedding-rings at all. Mary Stuart 
was married to Lord Darnley with four rings, 
one not being sufficient. Twelve wedding-rings 
were not considered an extravagant 
among the early French nobles, The 
Chureh still uses two in its ceremonial, and in 
some parts of the Peninsula three rings are used, 
each being put on with an adjuration to a sep- 
arate member of the Trinity. We do not know 
that this is any more singular than a practice 
prevalent anywhere among ourselves for a wo- 
man who has been twice married to wear the 
wedding-rings of both husbands, quite regardless 
of the possibility of the first husband’s appari- 
tional return to claim her by means of the sign- 
manual he had once placed on her finger, and by 
which he might still hold her as bound to him- 
self, 


number 


Greek 





ANCIENT MIDWINTER 
CUSTOMS. 

{ONCERNING the ancient custom in Englana, 
and also in many other Northern European 
nations, of congratulations offered at Christmas- 
tide and on New-Year’s Eve, it is recorded that 
“many young women, clad in their bravest ap- 
parel, went from door to door bearing a Wassail 
Bowl of well-spiced ale, and singing blythely 
songs of peace and good cheer.” For such 
friendly courtesy it was usual to offer in return 
some trifling memento. The word “ wassail,” 
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meaning “be in good health,” could hardly fail 
to provoke to charitable deeds all people honored 
by such a call, 

Acceptance of a sip from the wassail cup was 
an ope nh 
borhood fol 


lying animosities should henceforth cease 


jeclaration, among families and neigh- 


k, that previous ill-feeling and out- 
wassail goblet was ornamented 
with showy ribbons and a golden 

A 


large oak beam, 


Sometimes the 


apple 





wood-cut, bearing date 
* the support of a chim 
ney-piece, upon which is carved a large bowl with 
*Wass-hail’ inscribed on one side It sup 
posed to have been the work of a craftsman of 
the sixteenth century. 


1775, represents a 


auntiente 


1s 


A poet of ancient time has given a rhyming 
picture of this custom 
“Some bonnty from your hands, 
Our Wassel to n : 
We'll buy 


lintain: 


no home nor 


lands 
With that which we doth gain 
With our Wassel 
And now we must be gone, 
> Seek Out more good cheer, 
Where bounty will be shown 
As we have found it here, 
With our Wassel.’ 





ANSWERS 770 CORRESPONDENTS. 


Preeiexep Moturr.—Yoke slips of white nainsook, 





































of Scotch gingham, and of light cuslimere will be suita- 
ble for your little rl of two years. Your boy of five 
years will have blue flannel! sailor suits with kilt skirts 
or the trousers which are admissible at his a in 
sailor suits alone, Shirt waists with kilts of gingham, 
Cheviot, or flannel will be used for general wear. 

L. K.C Attend the ceremony a2church if you like, 
but as you are in mourning do not wish to go to 
the reception, send your visiting card (wi t 
thing written upon it in the way of congratul: Bt 
regrets) in a small card envelop addressed to the per- 
sons who issue the invi Send this the day of 
the rece plion, to arrive, le, during the hours 
thereof. 

Souturrn Grrer.—S -colored cashmere will make 
a pretty busque and o sk for the skirt you now 
have. See late ¢ Bazar Black lace dresses 
will continue to be ised by young ladies, 

J. A.B.—As yot wish to combine cloth, 
cashmere, or moire ilk, you must 
use either plain ve or ck net 
embroidered with copper- , or you might 
contrast it with Suede-colk se match the 
silk and make the whole dress of it, trimming with 
y illoon in the way described in the New York 

is Of Bazar No. 7, A2 
M. C.—Duft’s Common-achool Book-keeping 





which is published by Harper & Brothers at 44 cent 
will serve your purpose. 
Groreta.—The number of the Bazar containing the 


illustration you mention is out of print Ve cannot 
tell you what your money is worth. 
Miss K., anp Orures.—We cannot furnish receipts 
‘tics or for dy 4 





for cosme ng hair 
C. M.—Directions for knitting Saxony wool vests 


were given in Bazar No. 15, Vol. XX., and a paragt 











i 
in the ** Answers” in of the same volume con- 
i tion about yrading sizes. 

A Wesrexn Reaper.—Mres. Herrick’s series of arti- 
cles on * House-keeping Made Easy” ran through 
Nos, 24-52, inclusive, Vol. XX., of the Bazar 

A. 8. K.—Read about summer silk dresses in Bazar 
No. 7, Vol. XXL Plain material matching the ground 
of that you new have, or Sucde-color for a contrast, 


will renew your dress stylishly 


Miss J. S.—A dark gray cloth or camel’s-hair dress 
will answer for the travelling dress for a bride in 
mourning to be married in. The mother and sister 
will wear black silk, with lace or dull jet ornaments 
Hem-stitching and embroidery trim pillow-shames 


Black Henrietta cloth without crape, and black silk 
with black and whit 
should be in the bride’s outtit 

The star pendant is youthfnl and more 
than the others. F« 


dresses, also combinations, 


yur years of study at 


college will certainly be preferable to one year at any 
“finishing school.” you can have both, you need 
not regret being kept out of society until you are 
twenty-one or twenty-two years old. We know of no 
such teacher as the one you ask about. 

Carotine F.—We have not space to answer your 
question. Consult a book of costumes. 

Exste H.—Use black caslimere for the basque and 
drapery. Jet trimming and a red or white watered 


silk vest will brig! 


iten the basque and make it becom- 
ing to your complexi 











Sussoriner.—Use ie-colored or darker brown 
cloth with pinked € s for your green cloth suit, or 
else braid it, and make by the model of first figure in 


Bazar No. 4, Vol. XXL. 





E. W. B.—Get either plush or Florentine silk for 
draping your book-shelves 

Romo.a. —Grayish-black Cheviot made in tailor 
fashion, finished with stitched edges, and worn witha 
jacket of the same and a felt English walking hat, will 
be an appropriate suit for one dressing in mourning 
to travel in next summer. 

J.M. M.—For a birthday gift to a young lacy, send 
flowers, a book, or a basket of fruit, an etcl, nz, or 
a pretty flower-pin for her ben: 

An O.p Sunsortser.—Your black silk to he made 
over for a trousseau in April should have a black lace 
basque and over-skirt Ihe checked summer sil 


will make a pretty skirt under a polonaise of Suéd 
colored cashmere, with of the checks. Y 
will then need ress of copper-colored 
wool, and might add a réseda or Gobelin blue Benga- 
line or India silk 

TORONTONIAN. 
be pretty 





a vest 
gd 


a travellir 


Your flesh-colored pean de soie will 


is a lower skirt and vest, with copper red or 


old-rose cashmere, or with Bengaline of that shade 
Heliotrope is passe. Read New York Fashions of late 
numbers of the Bazar for hints about making your 
dress, Olive with cream-color will be worn again. 
Pereiexep One.—Get seven or eight yards ot French 
lace about forty inches wide, and make a shirred 
basque over your Satin waist, and dr pe all the remain- 
der of the lace in one deep full over-skirt, covering the 


satin skirt, and canght up by e 
satin or watered ribbon 

A Subsoniser.—Tea gowns may be either short or 
demi-trained. The back is closely fitted in the waist, 
with fulness gathered to t 
back, Use 


urge bows or rosettes of 


e two middle forms of the 


rose or reseda green Bengaline for the 
front of a white tea gown. Ladies wear tea gowns 
when receiving afternoon calls on their days in each 
week throughout the season. At more formal rec ep 
tions in the daytime they wear décolleté toilettes, 
Wear a tea gown in your ow. parlor in the hotel in 
the afternoon 
Mus. F. F. N.—White wood-work is again in fashion 


for drawing-rooms. Have light paper on the walls, 
either white and gold, or pale rose and silver, or else 
light yellow. 

H. S.—A morning wedding in June should be at 
twelve o'clock. The bride should wear a white silk 


or satin trained dress and veil. The bridemaids wear 


short white lace or silk muslin dresses, with either lace 
hats or short veils. 
SuBsoriser A “best man” attends his friend to 


the altar, holds his hat, and ke 
needed. He 
he can afford—a brace 
ver, or a pretty bit of 


8 the ring until it is 
8 handsome a present as 
et, fan, Opera-glass, piece of sil- 
€ iurnhiture, a set of te cups, or a 
diamond star. He then officiates at the breakfast, pays 
the clergyman (that is, acta as the groom’s cashier), 
and throws the rice and the slipper after the depart- 
ing pair; he is the aid, the guide, the familiar friend. 
Manners and Social Usages will define his position fur 
you. 


p 
sends the brick 
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ON THE FIELD OF GLORY.—Encravep sy Cu. Baupr rrom tHE Pal! 





oM THE Parntine By E. Renarp, Exuisirep In THE Paris Saron, 1887.—[See Pace 158.] 
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DEAD ON THE FIELD OF 
GLORY. 
See illustration on double page 


fQ°HE Paris Salon of 1887 displayed a better 

collection of pictures than its predecessors, 
There were the enormous canvases of Puvis de 
Chavannes and Flannery, intended for the inte- 
rior decoration of the Sorbonne, colossal works of 
which we have no example; then a “ Herodias” by 
Rochegrosse, a “ Salomé” by Henner,” a “ Cleopa- 
tra” by Cabanel, and the “ Theodora” of Constant, 
which we reproduced some time ago, all on sub- 
jects taken from the stock in trade of French 
artists, all painted to display the artists’ clever- 
ness. There were fifteen portraits of Boulanger ; 
two magnificent military pictures by Roll and 
Morot; three medical pictures—a “ Clinic of Dr. 
Charcot,” “ Pasteur’s Laboratory,” and an “ Op- 
eration at the Salpétriére.” On the whole there 
were not so many battle pieces, and an evident 
inclination on the part of the younger artists to 
seek new scenes and new ideas, As a design 
which appealed at once to civil and military sym- 
pathies, E. Renard’s canvas is remarkable. It de- 
picts Lieutenant-Colonel Froidevaux dying on the 
field of glory, not slaughtering his enemies, but 
slain while saving life. The uniforms of the sa- 
peurs pompiers, the glare of the flames from the 
burning buildings, the group rushing up to give 
assistance, the rolling smoke curling heavily over 
the fallen ruins, make an effective setting for the 
central group of the Colonel wounded to death by 
the falling timber. This strong picture has been 
thought worthy of public recoguition, and has 
been purchased by the state. 





THE PRICE SHE PAID. 
By MARY E. WILKINS. 


YOWS were pastured in a good many of the 
green meadows around Wendall. In the lat- 
ter part of the afternoon, when the sun was low, 
and the damp coolness steamed up from the 
ground, they would crowd around the meadow 
bars, lowing to be let out, and driven home, and 
milked. One could hear them far off across the 
green, dewy levels; once in a while a little bell 
tinkled faintly, seeming to tell of peace. 

Sophia Trent, hearing them, thought of no such 
meaning, however. She simply went down the 
lane to drive the cows home. Their voices at the 
meadow bars, two or three pastures’ widths 
away, were only indications that they were impa- 
tient to be driven. 

“They're getting in a hurry, poor things,” said 
Sophia. There was almost a loving interest in 
her tone. She was a tall, strongly built girl, and 
she walked along so nimbly that she might al- 
most have been said to stride. There was no- 
thing masculine in her appearance, however. 
Her figure was softly rounded over its muscles, 
and her face was as fair as a lily. No matter 
how much she worked out in the sun, there was 
never a tinge of tan on Sophia’s full, séft-tinted 
cheeks. Her hair, of a pale yellow color, crin- 
kled back from her forehead. As faras tints went, 
and graceful curves and roundness, Sophia was 
pretty, but in no other way. She carried a 
knotty stick, to drive the cows with, in her hand ; 
now and then she struck the flowering bushes on 
the edge of the lane with it as she walked along, 
and shook off some loose blossoms, and maybe a 
late bee or two. She wore an old straw hat and 
a light calico dress; but the hat sat jauntily 
on her yellow braids, and the calico fitted her 
trimly. She went up the lane, with its green 
wheel ruts, a little way; then she let down some 
bars, and crossed a pasture full of sweet-fern and 
low blueberry bushes, with now and then a pine- 
tree ; then she crossed a pasture where grass and 
low shrubs thinly veiled flat rock ledges. At 
the bars, at the further end of this pasture, her 
cows were waiting. There were three of them— 
two spotted Jerseys and a little cream-colored 
Durham. The Durham had a bell round her 
neck, which jingled when she crowded closer to 
the bars as she saw her mistress coming. So- 
phia, after she had let the cows out, went up 
caressingly to this one, and stroked her smooth 
forehead and patted her side; she even leaned 
her pink cheek against her. Then she walked 
along, keeping beside the Durham, which went 
leisurely. She eyed her fondly, and now and then 
patted her; but she did not talk to her, Sophia 
did not know how to say pretty things to chil- 
dren or animals. 

When she reached the end of the lane she 
gave a sudden start; for a young man emerged, 
silently and unexpectedly, from a clump of wild 
rose and meadow-sweet, and stood before her. 

“How do you do, Sophia?” said he, in an un- 
certain voice. 

“ Pretty well, thank you,” said she, looking at 
him with a peculiar expression, in which there 
was pity, aversion, and something else less de- 
finable. 

“TI saw you coming down the lane, and I 
thought I'd wait and walk along with you,” he 
continued. 

Sophia said absolutely nothing, and he walked 
along by her side. He was no taller than she, 
and fair complexioned also, though his close 
eurlirg hair had more of a reddish tinge than 
hers. He wore no beard, and his thin skin was 
freckled. Still he had fine features, and every 
one about called him good-looking. 

He and Sophia, the Jerseys, and the Durham 
with her tinkling bell, paced along in silence, 
except that occasionally, a cow lowed. Sophia 
never spoke a word. The young man kept giving 
her deprecating glances. His blond face grew 
redder and redder; the perspiration stood on his 
forehead in great drops 

Finally he stopped short, and turning around, 
faced her. 


’ 











“See here, Sophia,” said he, “if you don’t 
want me to waik with you, say so, and [ll go 
back. I ain’t going to walk with any girl if I 
ain’t wanted!” 

“Why I 2ain’t told you you wasn’t wanted,” 
said Sophia. 

“I know you ’ain’t told me so, but you acted 
so. Actions speak as loud as words any time.” 

“Well, I ain’t going to pretend,” said Sophia. 
“T didn’t want you. That is, I'd just as soon 
you'd walk along with me any time; but I don’t 
want everybody asking me if I haven’t got a 
beau, and when I’m going to get married. It 
pesters me.” 

“Well, you sha’n’t be pestered any more on 
my account; you jest walk right along, an’ I'll 
fall behind.” 

“Now don’t go to actin’ like that,” said So- 
phia, evidently relenting a little; “ there ain’t any 
sense in it, now vou're here. You knew what I 
meant. Going to meetin’ to-night ?” 

“Yes; are you?” 

“T don’t know. I've got the cows to milk an’ 
the clothes to sprinkle, besides the supper dishes, 
I don’t believe I shall get through in season.” 

They stood before a green, open yard at the 
right of the house where she lived. 

There was a pump and a watering-trough in 
it, and the cows crowded eagerly toward them. 

“ Good-by, Rufus,” said Sophia; “I’ve got to 
water the cows.” 

“Good-by. Say, Sophia, let me pump the wa- 
ter for you.” 

“No; I don’t want you to,” answered Sophia, 
decisively, going up to the pump. The young man 
left, walking briskly up the road. 

Sophia began pumping water into the trough, 
while the cows drank thirstily. Suddenly the 
side door of the large white house opened, and a 
woman stood in it. She was tall and stout, with 
a large pale face, and had a cane in her right 
hand. 

“Sophi,” said she, “ who was that come up the 
road with you ?” 

“Rufus Hoyt,” replied Sophia, still pumping. 

“T thought so. Where’d you come across 
him ?” 

“ Down at the lane.” 

The woman laughed significantly. The girl 
colored and looked annoyed, but she said nothing, 
and ushered the cows into the barn. 

Sophia milked ; then they had supper, which Mrs. 
Benton had prepared. She was partly disabled by 
rheumatism, but did many things about the house. 
There were only the two women to sit down to 
the tea-table spread in the large kitchen. Mrs. 
Benton was a widow with no children, and Sophia 
was her one servant, who resided with her. She 
employed men for the harder farm-work, but they 
were laborers hired by the day, with homes of 
their own thereabouts. 

“ Tf you want to go to meeting to-night, you can, 
Sophi,” said Mrs. Benton, when they rose from 
the tea-table. “I'll sprinkle the clothes and put 
up the dishes.” 

“Thank you,” said Sophia; “but I guess I 
won't go, anyway.” 

Mrs. Benton smiled in the way which Sophia 
hated so. “ Now I would go, if I was you, Sophi,” 
said she. “ Rufus ’ll be there.” 

“That’s just the reason why I ain’t going,” 
said Sophia, unmistakably out of temper. 

“Why, Sophi, what do you mean ?” 

“‘T mean I won't have a fellow hanging around 
me when I don’t want him.” 

“Why, Sophi Trent, you don’t mean you 
wouldn’t have Rufus Hoyt—a girl like you? Why, 
he owns his house clear, and he gets real good 
pay, and he’ain’t got anybody but himself.” © 

“I don’t care anything about his house, or his 
pay, or himself,” declared Sophia, clearing off 
the table. 

“Well, if vou act this way, you'll never get 
married in the world.” 

“JT don’t want to.” 

“You do beat me, Sophi. I never saw such 
a girl.” 

Mrs. Benton seemed anxious, always, to get 
Sophia married off. It was odd that she should 
be so; for she must have known that such a 
marriage was directly opposed to her own inter- 
est. Never again could she hope to get a girl 
like her. Sophia was the daughter of a small 
farmer in Fair Mountain. Her family had all 
died, and she had come to live with Mrs. Benton 
five vears before. She had brought with her, of 
all her home belongings, only this Durham cow, 
which her father had raised from a calf, and 
which had always been a great pet. Everything 
else had been sold to cover the mortgage on the 
farm. 

Sophia was wonderful help. “There ain’t any 
need of a regular hired man,” she had told Mrs. 
Benton shortly after she had come. “Id enough 
sight rather do the extra work than have one 
fussing round. I can milk, and drive cows to 
pasture, and take care of the horse, as well as any 
one.” 

So the hired man went, much to his discom- 
fiture. He had gotten into the habit of sitting 
in the kitchen a good deal, and following Sophia 
with admiring eyes as she went about her work. 

Sophia showed herself fully equal to the extra 
work after he had gone. She earned reputation 
for smartness and capability through the town. 
She was a notable housewife. Her strength and 
deftness showed in her every motion as she went 
about the kitchen to-night. 

Mrs. Benton was very anxious for her to go to 
meeting. She kept alluding to it from time to 
time, and urging her to go. But Sophia was 
firm. She washed up the dishes, and sprinkled 
the clothes, and would not let her mistress help. 

Suil, the bells were barely beginning to ring 
when the work was done, and Mrs. Benton had a 
lingering hope that she might vet decide to go, 
especially as she went directly upstairs to her 
room, as if to get ready. 

But Sophia had no thought of going. She sat 














down at her open window, leaned her elbows on 
the sill, and stared out into the soft dusk mus- 
ingly. The church bell kept ringing. “1 s’pose 
he will be there, looking out for me,” said she to 
herself, in a whisper. ‘ But I don’t care; 1 ain’t 
going a step.” 

“She ain't going,” said Mrs. Benton, down- 
stairs, when the bell had stopped ringing. “I 
never saw such a girl.” 

Sophia was not troubled at all by any attention 
of Rufus Hoyt’s for the next few weeks. Her 
confession to him on their last meeting, and her 
staying away from church, seemed to have effect- 
ually repulsed him, 

One night, about four weeks later, she went for 
the cows as usual, To her consternation she 
found the Jerseys grazing about in the lane. 

“How in the world did they get out here?” 
said she. 

The Durham was nowhere to be seen. She 
hurried on anxiously to the pasture, but she was 
not there. The bar was down, so it was evident 
enough how the cows got out. 

“Nanny! Nanny!” ealled Sophia, with a pecul- 
iar sweet shrill emphasis on the last syllable. 
The Durham had been used to come to that call. 
But she did not now. Sophia was pale. She 
wandered about the pastures, tramping knee- 
deep through the sweet-fern and blueberry bush- 
es, calling. Finally she went back to the lane, 
and drove home the other cows, 

“My cow’s lost,” she told Mrs. Benton. “T’ve 
got to go and hunt her up.” 

Mrs. Benton stood in the middle of the kitchen, 
dazed, when Sophia, after putting the Jerseys in 
the barn, put her head in at the door and told 
her. 

“Sophi Trent! How did she get ont ?” 

“T don’t know. Some children must have 
been through there and let the bars down,” 

“ Sophi, you’re as pale as death.” 

But Sophia was gone, fairly leaping out of the 
yard. She walked six miles that night, inquiring 
at every house, and stopping every one whom she 
met. Then she came home, and did her house- 
hold tasks as usual. 

She said very little to Mrs. Benton’s sympa- 
thizing questions and remarks. Day after day 
passed, and still there was no trace of the miss- 
ing cow. Poor Sophia tramped miles. There 
had been one possibility suggested to her, which 
made her terribly uneasy. The day the cow had 
disappeared, a man from Leone, a town about 
twenty miles distant, had passed through Wen- 
dall with a herd of cattle designed to stock a 
ranch in Texas. 

He had taken the cars with them at South Wen- 
dall, the town just below. It was barely possible 
that Sophia’s pretty Durham might have fallen 
in with them, and been carried off to Texas. 

One night, after Nanny had been gone about 
three weeks, Sophia was coming out of the lane 
with the other cows, when Rufus Hoyt appeared 
again. He had been waiting for her. 

“Heard anything from your cow yet?” asked 
he, after he had said, “‘ How d’ye do, Sophia ?” 

Sophia looked at him, as she had never looked 
before, pitifully and wistfully. ‘ No,” said she, 
sadly, “I ’ain’t.” 

“I’m real sorry. I’ve been inquiring and look- 
ing some too; I’ve done all I could.” 

“Thank you,” said Sophia, gratefully. 

“Tm awful afraid she got in with that herd of 
cattle going to Texas.” 

“TJ sha’n’t ever see her again, then; I’ve ’bout 
given it up anyway.” ‘ 
~ “T don’t know; it seems to me there might be 
some way,” said Rufus, thoughtfully, 

Sophia looked at him intently, her mouth 
working, her blue eyes full of tears. Suddenly 
she caught hold of his arm, and held it tight. 

“Rufus Hoyt—oh, if you will—get my—cow 
back for me, I will marry you—I will, honest /” 

The young man gave a start. “I don’t re- 
member that I ever asked you to marry me, So- 
phia Trent,” said he. 

“Qh!” cried Sophia, sharply. Then she tried 
to stammer out something, but she could not. 
She broke down completely, and threw her blue 
checked gingham apron over her face and sobbed. 

Rufus softened. “There, there, Sophia, don’t 
take on so. Come, I know you wouldn’t have 
said that if you hadn’t thought I wanted to mar- 
ry you. Why, going on the way I have showed 
that I did, and I do; you're perfectly right about 
it. All the trouble was, you haven’t given me 
much encouragement, you know; and when you 
proposed to set me up in the market against a 
cow, as it were, I felt awful hurt. ’Most any fel- 
low would, Sophia.” 

“T know it. I’m sorry, Rufus; I didn’t mean 
it the way you say. I can’t help feeling awfully 
about the cow; she’s everything I’ve got left of 
all I used to have, vou know, and I spoke before 
I thought. I hadn’t any business to take things 
for granted so; but I ’ain’t got anybody to help 
me, and I’ve done all I could myself. Oh dear!” 

“Look here, Sophia: if you say so, Pll take you 
at your word. I'll make a bargain with you; Ill 
find your cow if I possibly can; and when I bring 
her back to you safe and sound, you'll marry me, 
will you?” 

“ Well,” said Sophia, slowly. Then she sprang 
ahead a little, before he could stop her. “The 
cows are out of sight,” she called back over her 
shoulder. She ran along so swiftly that Rufus 
had to hurry to overtake her. The cows were 
all safe in the yard, and waiting at the watering- 
trough when she got there. Rufus went in and 
pumped for them; she could not refuse to let 
him to-night. 

Mrs. Benton stood in the door and watched 
him delightedly. ‘Too bad about Sophi’s cow, 
ain’t it?” she called out. 

“Oh, she'll be found again, never fear,” an- 
swered Rufus, turning a rosy, smiling face tow- 
ard her. 

Sophia wondered what he would do to find the 
cow. For the next few days she wondered and 
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waited. Rufus never came near her. One night 
a chum of his, and fellow-workman at the chair 
shop, brought her a note from him. ‘ Don’t 
want any answer,” said he, turning on his heel. 

Sophia stood on the door-step and read the 
note. It was just light enough for her to see the 
words. It was short: 


“Dear Frrenp Sorta” (he wrote),— When 
you read this I shall be off to Texas. I’ve been 
making inquiries, and it is the only hope of get- 
ting the cow back. I sha’n’t be gone any longer 
than I can help. 

“Your true friend, Rorvs Hoyr.” 

“Oh dear!” said Sophia, with a seared look. 

Weeks went by, and she did not hear another 
word from Rufus. All she heard was the talk 
and speculation about his departure. Where had 
he gone, and for what? how long was he going 
to stay? It made a great stir in Wendall. So- 
phia’s mind was set at rest about one thing—he 
was not going to lose his place in the chair shop. 
Ben Tower, his friend, had taken it to keep for 
him; his brother, who had been out of work, 
filled his own place temporarily. When Rufus 
returned he would give it up. 

Mrs. Benton picked up this piece of informa- 
tion and told Sophia. “It’s real good of Ben 
Tower,” remarked Mrs. Benton; “but it seems 
mighty queer for Rufus to go off all of a sudden 
and stay so long. I guess he’s got a girl some- 
where. I’m awful afraid you've lost him, Sophi.” 

One day Sophia, coming home with the cows, 
had a revelation. It was late in the season now, 
and there were golden-rod and asters in the pas- 
tures instead of meadow-sweet and wild roses. 
Sophia looked down at them as she brushed 
through with the cows. “The summer’s ’bout 
gone,” said she. 

When she reached the entrance of the lane, 
where Rufus had been used to meet her, she 
stopped short. It was as if she was looking at 
her own self in surprise. ‘“‘ Why,” said she, star- 
ing past the golden-rod into that inner region 
where spirit alone can live, “I care more for 
that fellow, after all, than I ever did for the cow.” 

Then she went home, fairly trembling at being 
with herself. “Oh, ’'m awful, I'm awful,” she told 
herself when she was alone in her room, “I’m 
a woman, and I ’ain’t acted like one. I've let 
him go ’way off to Texas after a cow. Oh dear!” 

Sophia’s pink cheeks began to hollow a little, 
her double chin grew peaked. Mrs. Benton be- 
gan to notice it. “You look real pindlin’, it 
seems to me, Sophi,” she said. ‘ What ails you ?” 

* Nothing.” 

“You act to me jest as if you had something 
on your mind, Sophi, you can’t be fretting over 
that cow of yourn now ?” 

“No, I ain't,” Sophia said, sharply. 

“Well, I didn’t think you was such a fool, 
P’haps it ain’t nothing but a cold, or you're a 
little bilious. I’ve noticed you ’ain’t eat quite so 
much as common lately.” 

Sophia settled down into that kind of deep, 
slow unhappiness that was natural with her tem- 
perament, Three months had passed, and not a 
word. She would have written to Rufus, begging 
him to come home, cow or no cow, but she did 
not know how to direct a letter. One day she 
met Ben Tower, and it oceurred to her that he 
might know. They were on the street just above 
Mrs. Benton’s ; he was going home from the shop. 

She stopped him, trembling. “ Ben,” she said, 
“] want to ask vou something.” 

He looked at her with a frown. 

“What is it?” 

“JT—wanted to ask you if you knew where Ru- 
fus Hoyt was; I wanted to send a letter to him.” 

“ Well, I don’t know,” Ben burst out, nervous- 
ly—‘“*I don’t know any more’n you do, I ’ain’t 
heard a word since he went away. He may have 
been killed, for all I know, chasing your old cow.” 

“Oh!” 

“You think I talk pretty rough; but I don’t 
care; you deserve it. You ’ain’t acted as if you 
had the heart of awoman. You've done a mean 
thing, Sophia Trent! You’ve sent off: the best 
feliow anywhere around—a fellow that’s a sight 
too good for you—on a chase like this. He’s 
mortgaged his place, and left his work, and risked 
his life, for all I know, just to—” 

“ Mortgaged his place!” broke in Sophia with 
a gasp. 

“Of course he did; where did vou suppose he 
got his money to go with? It takes a pile to go 
to those out-of-the-way places, I can tell you. 
You needn’t say anything about it. I'd no busi- 
ness to have told of it myself.” 

“T—won’t,” said Sophia, brokenly. “TI didn’t 
know, Ben. I’ve acted mean, but I want to say 
this much: if it was all to do over, I wouldn’t do 
so again.” 

Ben looked astonished. “I hope you wouldn’t,” 
said he. After they separated, he turned about 
and looked after Sophia’s dejected figure. ‘She 
acts as if she felt bad,” thought he; “and I hope 
she does, setting a fellow like Rufus off against 
acow! Makes me sick of the whole set of girls!” 

Three more months passed. It was midwinter. 
Sophia did up her household tasks; then she sat 
down with Mrs. Benton and sewed or knitted, 
She went to no merrymaking; she attended even- 
ing meeting and the Sunday services; that was 
all. Mrs. Benton teased her to go out more. 
‘Tt ain’t natural for a voung person to live so,” 
she told her. But Sophia was immovable. “She 
acts the queerest lately,” her mistress told peo- 

le. 

When Rufus had been away a little over six 
months, Ben Tower came to the kitchen door one 
evening, Sophia answered his knock, It was 
snowing, and his shoulders were white. 

“T had a letter to-night,” said he, abruptly. 
“ He’s coming home—on his way; he’ll be here 
by to-morrow night, I reckon. He wanted me to 
tell you.” 

A bright color flushed Sophia’s face; her eyes 
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sparkled. “He ain’t mad at me, then?” said 
she, as if to herself. 

Ben had something else to say. He said it 
with an odd manner. “I guess—maybe there 
won’t be much good news about the cow.” 

“Oh!” cried Sophia; “I had forgotten the 
cow !” 

Ben stared at her. ‘ Well,” said he, “he want- 
ed me to tell you. That’s all, I guess.” 

“Thank you for coming, Ben.” 

“What did Ben Tower want?” asked Mrs. 
Benton when she went in. 

“He came to tell me Rufus Hoyt was coming 
home.” 

“When?” 

“ To-morrow night.” 

“What did he come to tell you for? 
are you engaged to that fellow, after all?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“ Well, I should think you might know that, if 
you know anything. You’ain’t more’n half acted 
as if you did lately. I don’t know what it all 
means, but if you don’t want to tell me, you 
needn’t. I ain’t going to tease you to.” 

“Oh, it’s all right,” said Sophia, with a flushed 
face. 

“ Well, it don’t make any odds to me, one way 
or the other.” 

“Til tell you just as soon as I can.” 

* Just as you please.” 

Mrs. Benton hardly spoke the rest of the even- 
ing; she went off to bed early. Just after she 
had gone, Sophia heard the whistle of the even- 
ing train. ‘This time to-morrow night,” she 
thought, with a beating heart. 


Sophi, 


In a little while she heard some one tramping 
through the snow to the door. 
a loud knock. 

“Who is it, I wonder ?”’ muttered Sophia, going 
to the door, She opened it. Rufus Hoyt stood 
there. 

“ How do you do, Sophia ?” said he. 

His voice sent a shiver over Sophia; it did not 
sound as she had expected. “I’m pretty well,” 
she replied, trembling. “ How do you do?” 

“Oh, Pm all right. Guess I'll step in a min- 
ute.” 

“Oh, Rufus, I never. thought to ask you. I 
didn’t think you was coming till to-morrow night.” 

“Got along a day sooner than I expected,” he 
said, coming in and stamping off the snow. 

“Take off your coat and sit down.” 

“No, thank you,” said he, stiffly. 
long.” 


Then there came 





“T can’t stop 


Sophia looked at him piteously. Suddenly 
she stepped close to him, and took hold of his 
arm. “ Rufus,” said she, “I want to tell you— 
I'm sorry I did such a thing as to set you hunt- 
ing after that cow.” 

Rufus averted his head, and seemed to look 
carelessly at the kitchen mantel 
mind the cow, 


“Oh, never 
You didn’t do anything out of the 
way. I'm the one to be sorry I didn’t have any 
better luck. gen told you, didn’t he? So, you 
know, if I couldn’t keep to my part of the bar- 
gain, you won’t have to keep to yours.” 

“Oh, Rufus, I don’t care anything about the 
cow ag 

= Why, I thought vou did.” 

“T don’t care about anything but vou. 
now you know it.” 

“ Sophia !” 

“It’s the truth.” 

“Then you're going to marry me, Sophia, if I 
haven’t found the cow ?” 

“Yes, if you want me after I’ve acted so 
mean.” 

“Did you think I was gone a long while?” ask- 
ed Rufus, after a little. 

“Awful long. Were you in Texas all the 
time?” 

“No: Iwent to Colorado. I’ve had a terrible 
chase, Sophia. I believe I followed that cow 
through fifty cattle ranches. That Leone man 
was a scamp. He sold the Durham as soon as 
he got to Texas, Sophia, are you really sure you 
want me, as long as I haven’t brought back your 
cow ?” 

“Yes, I am sure—Aonest, Rufus.” 

“ Well—you'll have the cow too. She’ll be 
along in a few weeks on a cattle train.” 

“ Rufus, did you find her, after all?” 

“Yes, I did, the day before I started for 
home.” 

Sophia looked at him. “Rufus, you let me 
think you hadn’t found her, so’s to see if I did 
care more for you.” 

“Well, Lown I did. To tell the truth, Sophia, 
while I was hunting round there, I kept getting 
madder and madder, It seemed to me that I 
was an awful fool, and you hadn’t any ordinary 
feeling. I ’bout made up my mind, if I found 
the cow, to bring her to you and tell you you 
needn’t keep to the bargain. Then I hit on this 
plan. Oh, Sophia dear, don’t cry !” 

“T—ean’t help it. Oh, Rufus! here you’ve 
been away off there all this time, and you had 
to mortgage your house to go! It’s dreadful! 
Ill do everything I can to make up—everything! 
I'll work my fingers to the bone. Rufus, if you 
say so, we'll have the cow sold, or—we’ll kill her, 


and eat her!” 


There, 





A LITTLE MORE MONEY. 
THERE was a lack of just quite enough money 

to make things easy. But as Katherine said, 
‘** Nobody suspected it, however,” which Jess con- 
sidered rather cold comfort. 

There was a pleasant house to live in, and no 
one but the family knew that in some rooms there 
was a lack, not of necessaries, perhaps, but of 
things that materially add to the comfort and 
pleasure of the occupants; a comfortably spread 
table, but lacking luxuries, with no money to 
spend at confectionaries’ or fruiterers’ ; clothing 
that Nan designated as “ highly respectable,” but 
by how much thought and work this result was 
achieved only the wearer knew ; a reputation for 














hauteur, because these various economies made 
it impossible for free and informal sociability 
with would-be neighbors and friends. 

They did not go to this place, or do this thing, 
because they could not afford it. The bedrooms 
were not always heated when the weather was 
mild. Four-year-old Dot could not attend the 
kindergarten with her playfellow Roy, who told 
her of the good times they had there. A young 
and inexperienced girl was the only servant that 
could be obtained for the limited sum at com- 
mand. In these and many other ways known 
only to the initiated, and never suspected by the 
“public at large,” did the need of just a little 
more of that “ root of all evil,” money, make it- 
self constantly felt. 

It was a stormy, snowy day in January when 
the bright idea came to Nan, when she was on a 
visit to the cellar for a can of fruit. A row of 
empty flower-pots, half a dozen empty barrels, 
and a box of earth were the source of the inspira- 
tion. W , Where they lived, was either a large 
town or a small city, as vou chose to call it. Be- 
ing a railroad crossing, several good-sized hotels 
did a thriving business. 

Nan’s idea was early vegetables, and this is 
how it was carried into practice. After due con- 
sideration it was decided to limit the experiment 
to two kinds only—tomatoes and cucumbers. 
Seed catalogues and old agricultural papers were 
well studied for information as to varieties and 
methods of cultivation, which resulted in two 





varieties of tomatoes being selected—Hubbard’s* 


Curled Leaf, which, though small in size, was rep- 
resented to be the earliest of all tomatoes; the 
plant is dwarf in habit. The other decided on 
was the General Grant, a good-sized smooth to- 
mato that was said to ripen rapidly and thor- 
oughly. 

After much indecision the Early Russian cu- 
cumber and Early White Spine were the ones se- 
lected, the first because it came early, and the 
second for its bearing qualities. 

The house these girls lived ih was built on a 
slope, giving in the middle cellar three large 
windows, three feet by two, opening toward the 
south. In this cellar was the furnace, and it 
was here they intended to start the vegetables. 

Some of the earth in the box was finely pul- 
verized, mixed with a small proportion of sand 
and manure from the chicken-house of a neigh- 
bor. 

Four dozen boxes without bottoms were made 
of heavy pasteboard. They were about three 
inches high and four inches square. These were 
placed on boards, and filled with the prepared 
soil, Nan using an old iron spoon for the pur- 
pose. Four or five seeds were planted in each. 
The kind and date of planting were marked on 
each box with ink. 


Each box was watered with 
warm water, covered with glass, and put near 
the kitchen stove. 

While waiting for the seeds to sprout, they 
prepared the six empty barrels to receive the 
embryo plants. Into the first went a pair of 
Katharine’s worn-out with a number of 
Dot’s to keep them company, Nan having re- 
membered the saying of an old gardener that 

| there was nothing like old leather to make things 

| grow. A few worn-out tin cups and pans were 

added for drainage, and then the prepared soil 
was filled in to about eighteen inches of the top. 
| 





shoes, 


The others were all treated in a similar manner. 
A brick or two was put under one side of the 
barrels to give them a slope toward the window, 
in order that they might get the full benefit of 
all the light and sunshine. 

When the plants in the boxes had put out the 
second or rough leaves, the tomatoes were thinned 
to one in a box, and the cucumbers to two. The 
frames were taken to the cellar, and placed close 
to the window. Every day they were turned. As 
often as the earth appeared dry, they were watered 
with water which had been kept in the cellar un- 
til of the same temperature. Six weeks from the 
time they were first planted the tomatoes were 

put into the barrels, two plants to a barrel. The 
| frames or boxes were slipped off of the board into 
holes made in the ground large enough to receive 
them, the earth was drawn up around them, a few 
slight raps loosed the frame, which was then lift- 
ed out, leaving the roots of the plants undis- 
turbed. 

In one of the agricultural papers consulted 
Jess had read a description of the manner in 
which tomatoes are cultivated in pots in England, 
which she determined to try. Three plants of the 
earliest variety were selected and transplanted 
into medium-sized tin pails whose career of 
fulness as receptacles of liquids was ended. 
cucumbers were transplanted to the barrel 
dens in the same manner. 

A few plants of each kind were left in the 
boxes. An empty frame was placed over the one 
they were already in, and as the plants grew, earth 
was added; these were afterward put out in the 
garden very early, and protected by placing bricks 
around them and covering them with glass. As 
soon as the weather permitted, the windows in 
the cellar were opened for a little while at noon 
on sunny days, thus accustoming the plants to out- 
door air. As soon as the danger from freezing 
was over, the barrels were moved to the garden, 
where they were sunk to half their depth. A 
light covering was thrown over them each even- 
ing as long as the nights continued cool. Alli 
superfluous branches were trimmed off of the 
tomatoes, which left the fruit exposed to the sun. 
Ali the plants were freely watered with soapsuds. 

Fully six weeks before any one in that vicinity 
was thinking of such a thing as fresh home-grown 
vegetables, the tomato vines were filling with their 
bright red fruit and the cucumber vines were in 
full bearing. The girls found ready sale for all 
at very good prices, the Southern vegetables not 
comparing with theirs for freshness, Hans, the 
bright Swede boy who tended the family horse, 
being intrusted with the selling. 
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The experiment was a success, not only as to 





























early vegetables, but the summer proving hot and 
dry, the plants in the barrels were so easily wa- 
tered and the soil so rich that they continued to 
thrive when all others were dried up. The to- 
matoes were pulled as soon as ripe, and the cu- 
cumbers cut as soon as large enough, and the 
productiveness of the vines was a mattur of as- 
tonisliment. Two dollars was the entire outlay 
for the whole experiment. The sum realized ex- 
ceeded the wildest flight of Nan’s imagination. 

There was a bountiful supply of coal in the 
cellar, put in during the summer, when the price 
was at its lowest. 

Dot's ambition was gratified. She attended the 
kindergarten. Nan, Katharine, and Jess were 
selecting material for fall suits, and mother re- 
joiced in “a real good woman in the kitchen.” 








Evening Fans.—Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 152. 


Or the pair of fans illustrated in the group 
Fig. 1, that on the left has an elaborately carved 
frame of light wood decorated with gold, and a 
cover of Suéde-colored gauze with apple blossoms 
and birds in water-colors. The other is a black 
Chantilly lace fan with a black frame that is carved 
and gilded. In the group Fig. 2 a black gauze 
fan is shown, with a border of large pansies paint- 
ed in natural colers. The sticks are ebonized. 
The other fan has a transparent leaf which is 
partly of black gauze and partly of lace in which 
the pattern is traced in gold. The upper gauze 
part is covered with painted flowers. The sticks 
are ebonized, with metallic ornamentation. 





MAKING THE DEAF HEAR. 

HERE are doubtless a large number of chil- 

dren born deaf, or who have become deaf 
since birth through the evil effect of measles 
or searlet-fever or some other of the kindred 
scourges of childhood, who are going through the 
world as deaf-mutes for lack of knowledge, on 
the part of those that have the care of them, that 
schools exist to which they may be sent almost 
free of charge, and sometimes quite free. 

In these schools deaf children are not only 
taught to speak and to know what other people 
are speaking, but they acquire a thorough educa- 
tion in all branches, and in addition receive in- 
struction in sewing, in the use of tools, and a 
general industrial training, so that when they 
leave school they are quite prepared, if need be, 
to earn their own living by their own hands or 
head. 

At the Horace Mann School in Boston, and we 
believe it is the same in other schools of the kind, 
pupils whose parents are citizens of the State of 
Massachusetts are received without cost, upon 
application of their parents to the Governor, ac- 
companied by the certificates of tlhe Selectmen of 
their town and of the family physician, and they 
are sent from other States upon payment of tui- 





tion, which is not heavy, or upon warrants from 
the Executives of such States. 

It would seem that no parent could be indiffer- 
ent to the possibility contained in the system of 
education given by the various schools for deaf- 
mutes, if aware of their existence. The little 
people who miglit otherwise go through the world 
aided only by signs, here acquire language so 
completely that it is only in the dark that they 
are returned to their world of silence, being deaf 
only as the hero of Jean Paul’s Titan became 
blind, after sunset, and returning to all the plea- 
sures of sound with the lighting of the lamps. 
The children thus educated ask yo odds of those 
other children provided by partial nature with 
better means of taking care of themselves. Com- 
parison of graduates of deaf-mute schools and of 
those of other schools shows no difference what- 
ever in proficiency and intelligence, and in min- 
gling with the world afterward the deaf-mute pu- 
pils are not accompanied by any painful sense of 
deficiency. In fact, the more they mingle with 
the world, as in the case of other youth, the more 
self-confidence and the larger vocabulary do they 
acquire, and they are more injured by receipt of 
exceeding sympathy than they are by the with- 
holding of it, many of them eomplaining of the 
tendency to magnify their misfortune, which al- 
most ceases to be a misfortune to them when 
they find themselves readily understanding all 
that goes on about them, finding their way about, 
and often going to church, to concerts, to thea- 
tres, and taking as much enjoyment as those do 
who are in the possession of all their senses. 

Indeed many educated deaf-mutes who have 
acquired language, and who have any superior 
intelligence of their own, claim that they have 
an advantage in their deafness itself; for it has 
obliged them to concentrate in thought and quick 
wit and in eyesight the amount of force which is 
by others dissipated in the world of attaching and 
detaching sound, and they are, they are apt to 
think, and that not without reason, the deeper 
and broader, readier and better, for the occlusion 
of one of their senses. When Mr. Faweett, late- 
ly a high Post-office official of Great Britain, be- 
came in his early boyhood entirely blind, it is said 
that he resolved that he would go through life 
exactly as if he saw; and he carried out his in- 
tention, as we all know, as far as that was a pos- 
sible thing, and a large share of his achievement 
was due to this determination. It would be well 
if all people robbed of one of their senses form- 
ed the same resolution, and carried it out but 
half as well. 

But long before children who are shut out 
from all actaal sound are old enough to make any 
such determination for themselves, and while 
they can only see with a poignant pain that they 
are different from other children, ignorant of any 
means by which the difference may be cured, it 
is the duty of parents to supply to them, as far 
as may be, every deficiency of their senses. 
This, to a certain extent, can be done at home, 



































and a singular success has attended the practice 
of treating the deaf child exactly as if it could 
hear, so that, almost as it were by intuition, it 
has acquired the art of speech to a limited extent 
But as that extent is very likely to remain limit- 
ed, the rest of the deficiency can only be sup} lied 
by schools having no other object than the in- 
struction of the deaf, and it is at once to be seen 
that every guardian of such a child is under an 
obligation to the child to inform 
such school 


himself about 
, and to give the child the advantages 
to be gained from them, even if in so doing the 
child in so far has to become a beneficiary of the 
State. 





The debt to the State is not a serious one, 
since it is for the interest of the State that every 
member of the community si 
the highest perfection. 





be brought to 








SCENES ON THE ROAD IN THE OLD 
LONDON COACHING DAYS 





FROM PICTURES BY CONTEMPORARY ARTISTS. 


See illustrations on page 160, 


EFERRING to the picture of the “ Gloucester 
Coffee-House,” Piccadilly (1828), by James 
Pollard, given last week, it should be noted that 
the mails for the Western counties were brought 
from the General Post-office in the City to thieir 
coaches, which started from the Gloucester Coffee 
House (this stood on the site of the present St. 
James’s Hotel) in mail-carts, drawn by fast-trot- 
ting blood-horses, and the bags were there given 
over to the guards of the Exeter, Poole, and other 
Western mails. The Roval mail-coaches, although 
in instances inferior in speed to some of the fa- 
mous “ high-fliers,” enjoyed the first estimation in 
the mind of passengers. The fares were somewhat 
higher, and a more liberal tip was expected by the 
coachman ; on the other hand, the outside accom- 
modation was in one respect superior to that of 





& 





other coaches, and the “insides” were less crowd- 
ed; the complement consisted of seven passengers, 
four inside and three out; the one who shared 
the box with the driver had the most comforta- 
ble berth: the other two occupied a seat on the 


roof behind the coachman. One minute was allow- 


ed for the change of horses: the fresh team stood 
in readiness, two horses on either side, the coach 
was drawn up between them, and the reins were 
thrown down, four hostlers flew to the splinter 


bars, the traces were loosened, the reins of 


the 
new team were caught up by the coa hman, who 
did not leave his Seat, ANd, aS a rule, in ten sec 
onds under the minute the coach was off again 
None but good cattle, in first-rate condition, 
could do the work. The teams were highly fed ; 


for coach-horses, it is held that the measure of 


corn is their stomach. A horse a mile, reckoning 


one side of the ground, is about the mark; for 
instance, ten horses may work the coach up and 
down a ten-mile stage, which gives eight horses 
at work and two lying at rest; every horse then 


fifth day 


mentions 


rests the 
Trollope 
lichester 
minutes, despite an accident: he instanced “a 
trace broken and mended on the road. The 
mending was effected by the guard before the 
coach stopped.” 

The Telegraphs and Quicksilver Mails of half 
a century ago attained the perfection of coach 
travelling; on the Great Western road the Quick 
silver Mail, commonly known as The Devonport, 
running to Exeter by a somewhat lengthy route 


As an instance of pace, Mr. 
that the 
and Ilminster was performed in twenty 


four miles between 


did the one hundred and seventy-five miles in 
eighteen hours; the Telegraph, by a more direct 
route, accomplished the journey in seventeen 
hours, of course including all stoppages, and the 
regulated time for breakfast and dinner, of twenty 
minutes each, 

“There were four coachmen who drove the 
coach every day, the two middle men meeting on 
the road and changing coaches, and the two 
starting men driving in the evening coach at 
night; the fare was £3 10s, inside, and £2 10s. 
outside, one way.” 

The Coventry and Birmingham Coach is given 
from a picture by Pollard, 1828, on the Northern 
road, passing the Woodman Tavern at Highgate. 
The York High-flier, Leeds’ Union, York Express, 
Rockingham, Stamford Regent, and other coaches 
bound North, started at 6 a.m. from The George 
and Blue Boar, Holborn, making the best of their 
way down Hoiborn Hill, through Smithfield (meet- 
ing droves of sheep and cattle), to reach The Pea- 
cock, at Islington, where was then to be seen an 
animated coaching spectacle—all mails pulling 
up there, the hostler shouting out their names 
as they arrived on the scene, the teams smoking 
and steaming so that the horses were hardly 
discernible. Off they go, each one passing into 
the place left vacant by its predecessor, the 
horses’ feet clattering along to the sound of the 
key-bugles, the respective guards playing their 
favorite tunes, almost at the same time. In this 
fashion they passed through Highgate Archway ; 
from this spot, on a favorable morning in sum- 
mer, the view was delightful, and, says “an old 
stager,” “a thing to 
life.” 

Pollard has left a picture of “ The Cambridge 
Telegraph” (1828) starting from the White 
Horse, Fetter Lane. It was Mr. Roberts, nephew 
of the proprietor of this hotel, who first planned 
the principle of placing the driving-box upon 
springs, and thus effected a reformation in favor 
of coachmen, who had hitherto been bumped 
most cruelly on the old coach-box. The White 
Horse, Fetter Lane, belonged in the ‘“‘ palmy days” 
to Mr. Chaplin, the largest holder of “ yards” 
half a century back. He had thirteen hundred 
horses at work, and owned the Spread Eagle and 
Cross, Gracechurch Street, and the Swan with the 
Necks, Lad Lane. The Cambridge Telegraph 
was driven by Richard Vaughan, “ 
horseflesh, unequalled in driving 
whom much has been written.” 


be remembered all one’s 


scientific in 
the Dick, of 
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“THE CAMBRIDGE TELEGRAPH,” WHITE HORSE, FETTER LANE.—Dsgawn sy J. Poxrarp. 


SCENES ON THE ROAD IN THE OLD LONDON COACHING DAYS.—[Suz Pace 159.] 
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Bopice ror Youna Lapy’s Evenina Dress. 
For description see Supplement. 


Embroidered Hat Rack. 


Tuis combined hat and brush 
rack is covered with plush, and 
provided with brass mountings. 
The front is decorated with an ap- 
pliqué spray of embroidery, which 
is worked on a cotton ground, and 
cut out and applied on the plush. 


Puff Pillow. 

Tue middle of this puff pillowis 
covered with a band of peacock 
green plush. On both sides of the 
plush the ends of the pillow are 
covered with crochet-work in 
stripes of four colors—dark In- 
dian red, olive, bronze, and pea- 
cock green. The pillow is twelve 
inches long and twenty-one inches 
around; the plush band is six 
inches wide, and the crocheted 
piece on each side ten inches and 
a half wide; the inner edges of 
the crochet are laced together 
across the plush with chenille 
cord; the part that projects be- 
yond the ends of the pillow is 
drawn together and tied with cord 
and tassels, The crochet is work- 
ed with zephyr wool in ribbed 
single crochet in a waved pattern. 
Make a chain of 72 stitches and 
work toand fro. 1st row.—Work 
5 single crochet on the next 5, 
pass 1, 5 single on the following 
5, 3 single on the succeeding 
stitch; repeat. 2d row.—Turn, 
1 chain, 4 single on the first 4, 
working into the back vein or 
mesh of the stitches, *« pass 2, 5 
single on the next 5, 3 single on 
the middle one of 3 in a group in 
the last row, 5 single on the next 
5; repeat from * ; at the close 
of the row after passing 2 work 
only 4 single on the following 4. 
8d row.—Turn, 1 chain, 3 single 
on the next 3, * pass 2, 5 single 
on the next 5, 3 single on the next 
stitch, which must be the middle 
one of the point, 5 single on the 
following 5; repeat from * ; at 
the close pass 2 and work 3 single. 
4th row.—Turn, 1 chain, 2 single 
on the first 2, * pass 2, 5 single 
on the next 5, 3 single on the mid- 
dle one of the point, 5 single on 
the following 5; repeat from +; 
at the close pass 2 and work 2 
single. 5th row.—Take up the 
next color; turn, 1 chain, 2 single 
on the first single, * pass 2, 5 sin- 
gle on the next 5, 3 single on the 
middle one of the point, 5 single 
on the following 5; repeat from 
* ; at the close, after passing 2, 
work 1 single on the remaining 
single, and 1 single on the chain 
after it. 6th row.—3 chain, 2 
single on the 2d and Ist of the 
3 chain, 1 single on the succeeding 








Emprowwerep Hat Rack. 


single, * pass 2, 5 single on 5, 3 single on 
the point, 5 single on 5; repeat from >; at 
the close, after passing 2, 2 single on the 
succeeding single and 1 single on the chain 
after it. 7th and 8th rows.—Like the pre 
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Fig. 2.—Taitor Gowy.—Front. 


[For Back, see Page 153.] 
For pattern and descrintion see Sup- For same and description see 


Fig. 1.—Frock ror Girt FROM 6 TO 8 


3 Fig. 3.—Frock ror Girt rrom 5 To 7 
YEARS OLD. 


YEARS OLD. 
For pattern and description see Supple- 


plement, No. IL, Figs. 6-13. Supp ment, No. VI., Figs. 52-58 


ement, No. III., Figs, 14-29. 








CorsaGE For VisiTinG ToILerrr. 
For description see Supplement. 


ceding row, increasing by 1 sing) 
at the beginning and end of th 
row. In the 9th row work 5 sin 
gle at the beginning and end 
Continue to re peat the 2d-9tl 
rows until the pie e has the requl 
site width, then join the stitches 
of the last row to those of the first 
by crocheting them together from 
the wrong side. Edge the points 
with two rows of single in the 
same pattern ; use a thread of self 
color for each point; work off th 
last stitch of each color with th 
succeeding color, and then brin 

the end of the thread to the front 
there to hang until used again, 
coming back in the second row. 


Mending-Basket with Em- 
broidered Band. 


See illustration on page 153. 

Tuts square basket has a sub- 
stantial frame of bamboo rods 
capped with metal, and is covered 
with an arched lid. An embroid- 
ered band of blue-green cloth forms 
the decoration for the side. The 
design for this is given in outline 
in Fig. 59 on the pattern-sheet Sup- 
plement. The lotos flower is work 
ed in solid embroidery in shaded 
white and yellow filoselle, its calyx 
in olive crewel. The leaves and 
the calyx of the bud are worked in 
olive crewel also, with the tip of 
the bud in two shades of bronze 
silk, which is laid down in long 
stitches, and caught down by trans- 
verse lines of the same silk. The 
connecting ornament at the bottom 
is worked in the same way with 
bronze crewel. The petals of the 
blossoms are studded with span- 
gles as outlined on the design. 
The lid is covered with two three 
cornered pieces of plush, bronze and 
blue-green ; it is thinly cushioned 
with wadding under the plush. The 
bias edges of the plush are along 
the middle, drawn twice on cord ; 
the straight sides are pleated at 
the edge of the basket. An ay 
plied flower of the design is on 
each piece of the plush, and ribbou 
bows are placed at opposite cor 
ners. Clusters of tassels are fast 
ened at the angles of the basket. 





Chtchi. 

HIS is the name of a Russian 

national soup, and into its com 
position enter breast of mutton, 
ouions, a sprig or two of fennel, 
carrots, pearl-barley, cabbage, and 
prunes ; this unpronounceable lux 
ury is said to be “:nost original 
in flavor.” With the chtchi are 
served little balls of pastry. It 
is said to be a very popular dish. 
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CATARRH CURED. 
A CLERGYMAN, after years of suffering from that loath- 


some disease, Catarrh, and vainly trying every known 
remedy, at last found a prescription which completely 
cured and saved him from death. Any sufferer from 
this dreadful disease sending a self-addressed stamped 


envelope to Prof. J. A. Lawrence, 212 East 9th St., New 
York, will receive the receipt free of charge.—[ Adv. ] 





Marvettovs Errioaocy. — Sunburn, Redness, and 


light cutaneous affections are cured by Créme Simon, 
Recommended by all doctors of Paris, and adopted by 
every lady of fashion. It whitens, fortifies, and per- 
fumes the skin, and gives a velvety appearance. 
J. Simon, 36 Rue de Provence, Paris. Depot, at Park 


& Titrorp's, New York.—{ Adv.) 





ADVICE TO MOTHERS 


Mes. Winstow's Soornina Syrup for Children 
Teething, soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
| pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 


diarrhea. 25 cents a bottle.—[Adv.]} 





ADVERTISEMEN'LS. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


w Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing lese than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & C0., Dorchester, Mass, 


SCOTT'S 


EMULSION 


OF PURE COD LIVER OIL 
AND HYPOPHOSPHITES 


Almost as Palatable as Milk. 


Containing the stimulating properties of the 
Hypophosphites combined with the Fattening 
and Strengthening qualities of Cod Liver Oil, 
the potency of both being largely increased, 


A Remedy for Consumption. 

For Wasting in Children. 

For Scrofulous Affections. 

For Anemia and Debility. 

For Coughs, Colds & Throat Affections. 


In fact, ALL diseases where there is an in- 
flammation of the Throat and Lungs, a 
WASTING OF THE FLESH, and a WANT 
OF NERVE POWER, nothing in the world 
equals this palatable Emulsi 















SOLD BY ALL DRUCCISTS. 


Barbour’s Flax Thread 





LADIES 


Fond of Crochet Work may make a beautiful Lace 
for Curtain or other Trimmirg from 


BARBOUR'S No. 10 SHOE THREAD. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS. 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 
NEW YORK. 


“GEM” 


BUSTLE. 


Price, 50¢. Postage, 10c. 


STERN ae 


32 Howard Street, N. Y. 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION~-1878. 
THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS 


) GIVEN AWAY! A package 
Mixed Flower seeds (500 kinds), 
with Park's Frorat Gore. all for 


2 sabi New flowerr, new engravings; teems with 
feral x 4 Bterbody delighted. Tell all your 
id now, 

















Pan, Favnettsburg, Pa, 














RAKING 
POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength, and wholesomeness. More economical than 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 
with the multitude of low-test, short-weight, alam or 
phosphate powders. Sold only in cans, 

Royat Baxine Powper Co., 106 Wall Street, N. Y. 


COLUMBIA YARNS. 


TRANE MARK 


RESISTERED 





CELEBRATED FOR 


Excellence of Quality 
and Evenness of 
Thread. 


Pure Dyes and Beauti- 
ful Shadings. 

The only Full Weight 
Yarns in the Market. 
Goons BEAR THIS TrapE-Marx, Nons Orugr Genuine, 
COLUMBIA GERMANTOWN, 4 and 8 fold, 
COLUMBIA SAXONY, 2, 3 and 4 fold. 

COLUMBIA SPANISH. 
COLUMBIA KNITTING YARNS, 
COLUMBIA EIDER-DOWN. 
COLUMBIA SHETLAND. 


SILKEN EMBROIDERY anp 
SILKEN ETCHING FLAX 


Harris’s New Embroidery Threads, 
(Pure Flax. Warranted to Wash.) 


Tress THREADS ars in Constant Use in Lonpon ann 
on tas Continent in THs Various ScHoots or ART 
NEEDLE-WORK, anv sy HIGH-CLASS EMBROIDE- 
RERS or Ait Varieties or Work. 


Taz anove YARNS AND Fiax For Saute sy aut Leapina 
JoBBERS AND RETAILERS THROUGHOUT THES UniTsp Starss 
AND CaNabDa. 


EUGENIE’S WORLD - RENOWNED 
SECRET OF BEAUTY, of C.B,, 


for the complexion ; transparent enamel recommended 
by physicians; warranted perfectly harmless ; superior 
to all other preparations, Tested and applied free of 
charge; $1.00 per box. 


THE GENUINE AUBURNINE. 
The wonderful eopatetion for coloring any shade 
of hair Golden Auburn. Price, $2.00. 


THE MONTE CRISTO 
VELOUTINE FACE POWDER. 
HIGHEST MEDALS AWARDED FOR SAME. 
THE COSMETIC MASE (Patented), 


for beautifying the complexion ; $2.00 complete. 

Turkish Rose Leaves, indelible tint, for the face and 
lips ; exquisite in color, fine as the blush of the rose; 
$1.00 and $1.50 per pottle. 


MONTE CRISTO 
Medicated Gloves for beautifying the hands, supe rior 
to all others, $1.50 per pair. Rubber Gloves, $1.25 per 
pair. Imported Gloves, $2.00 per pair. 


Catalogues mailed free. 


L. SHAW, 54 W. 14th St., N. Y. 


FOR THE FAIR SEX. 


The Lablache Face Powder, so 
delicate, dainty, and refined, is a 
most exquisite toilet preparation. It 
is the admiration of thousands of 
lovely American women who owe 
their beauty to its constant use. It 
will add brilliancy to a maiden’s 
charms, and make the complexion 
as soft, transparent, and pure as an 
infant's. To the fair sex who pride 
themselves on having the most del- 
icate skins, this powder is becoming 
distinguished, and is found among other fashionable 
surroundings upon the toilet tables of the élite. For 
eale by all druggists, or will be mailed on receipt of 25 
2c. stamps. BEN. LEVY & CO., French Perfumers, 
and eole proprietors, 34 West st Street, Boston, Mess. 


ONSUMPTION 


from practice, hav- 

ag tal Peed ie bee te tes 
ee = formula of a simple vegetable 
Ny Bicone ota ent cure of 
RONCHITIS, ASTH- 
all Throat and Lung Affec- 
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ter having test- 
Bortal cura- 


paring and ‘Taine Beat Gat 
“Adressing with stamp, naming this pa 
#4 NUTES, 149 Power’s Block, Rochester, N.Y. 


megeeaggssbiiati DRESS STAYS 
Finished in three styles. 


Thread, Cloth, and Batin Covered, Yor sale everywhere. 


years ago. 


of body. 
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LADY OF THE , 
COURT OF S 
DUEEN CATHERINE DE MEDICI 


HESE cuts correctly repre- 
sent the dress and corset 
worn by ladies three hundred 
In contrast with such 
hideous distortions, the ladies of 
to-day use Dr. Warner’s celebrat- 
ed Heats and Cora. INE corsets, 
which give grace and beauty of 
form, with health and comfort 


These are now the leading 
corsets of both Europe and America. Over two million 
were sold last year in this country alone. 

Avoid cheap imitations. Coraline is used in no 
corsets except those made by us. 
unless ‘‘Dr. Warner’s CoRALINE” is printed on inside 
of steel cover. For sale by all leading merchants. 





None are genuine 





DR. WARNER'S HEALTH UNDERWEAR, 


MADE FROM PURE WOOL AND CAMEL'S HAIR. 


directions. 





It is twice as warm as ordinary pene, 
which is a mixture of cotton and wool. 

It protects the body against colds, catarrh, 
bronchitis, consumption, neuralgia and malaria, 

It is so fine and soft that it will not irritate 
the most sensitive skin. 

It will not shrink if washed according to 





Manufactured in all styles of gentlemen’s, } 
ladies’ and children’s underwear and night shirts. 

For sale by leading merchants. 

Catalogue, with prices, sent on application. 





WARNER BROTHERS, 359 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY. 





Manvat or EVERYTHING GARDEN 








is this season the grandest ever issued, 

containing three colored plates and 
superb illustrations of everything that is 
new, useful and rare in Seeds and 
Plants, together with plain directions 
of ‘How to grow them,” by Prrzr Hen- 
person. This Manual, which is a book 
of 140 pages, we mail to any address on 
receipt of 25 cents (in stamps.) To all so 
remitting 25 cents for the Manual, we will, 
at the same time, send free by mail, in 
addition, their choice of any one of the 
following novelties, the price of either of 
which is 25 cents: One packet of the new 
Green and Gold Watermelon, or one 
packet of new Succession Cabbage, or 
- one packet of new Zebra Zinnia, or one 
packet of Butterfly Pansy (see illustra- 
tion), or one packet of new Mammoth 

Verbena, or one plant of the beautiful 
Moonfiower, on the distinct under- 
standing, however, that those ordering 
= —: pd — paper they saw this 


PETER HENDERSON & GO."2:2%=!" 





ELEVEN PACKETS 





FOR 25 CENTS. 


CHOICE FLOWER SEEDS 


ps or ante, we will 
kt. each rs the fol- 
: ASTERS, Dwarf 











S Doabl le Diad lena inks, a é 
GERMAN PA SLES. PETUNIA, £ 
PHLOX AE MOnDAL grandifl 
rare. be iBENA, all fire shades. NEW ZEMRA 
A Splendid Everlasting Flower. 
taf Moon n Flower,the mostelegantclimbe 


u ne,DORS DE 3¢Q (Cape G 
fruits Ist y ar from seed, 





) excellent for ies : 








COTT'S FLOWERS 


= growing ourstro erence OSES 
{t ties of ‘eat beauty. — SES.¢ et 
OBERT SCOTT & 


fat: inree Chol Chol olce ew Rose 
Bia sete toany ond for iv nome 


of extra c $8 = iA 


with a lovelyColore: 
SON, Philadelphia: Pa 


gt" WER SEEDS. nPLAN 















See that the words “‘ Velutina Wear Guaranteed ’’ aro stamped on the selvage, 





Exact imitation of Lyons Silk Velvet. 
POINTS. { It is not a Velveteen, but supersedes any Velveteen ever made.’ 
A new Velvet Pile Fabric never seen in America. 








ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S 





EXTRACT of MEAT 


and insist upon no other being substituted for it. 


N. B.—Gennine only with fac-simile of 
Baron Liebig’s signature in BLUE INK 





across label. 
Sold by Storekeepers, ew and Druggists. 


“KNOWLEDGE IS POWER.” 


IF YOU ARE A SUFFERER, WE TELL 


CATARRHcimep 


ee dear eee ae Write for our 


BOOK “Common Se T 
Dr. BIKES SURE CORE (0° Labecuedes'e mIChaD LL. 





LA DUCHESSE. 
A 50-cent Article selling for 35 cts. 
‘The finest and most deli- 
cately perfumed FACE POW- 
DER ever offered to the pub- 
lic. It has superior adhesive 
| qualities, is perfectly harm- 
less, and blends so perfectly 
with the skin that it is im- 
possible to detect its use in 
the strongest light. Four 
tints (White, Flesh, Brunette, 
Rose). Thisisa gennine Paris 
article,and not American made 





with a French name. If your Druggist does not keep 
it, we will send by mail on receipt of price. 


IVES, BELLAMY, & CO., Sole Agents, 
Importers, Jonuers, AND Rerat.ers, 
364 Washington St., Bost 


PAYSONS INK 25 





t if 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS & STATIONERS 
In New York of all kinds 


SHOPPIN by a lady of experience, 


good taste, &c., without charge. Circular references, 
Address MI8S A. BOND, 280 4th Ave., N. Y. City. 


PURCHASING AGENCY, "sintuisneazss: 


DECKER, 118 East 14th Street Ssew ti <— 
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BEAUTY 


Skin & Scalp 
RESTORED 
by The 2 
» CuricuRA 


D Remedi @S. 


J pg one IS KNOWN TO SCIENCE AT ALL 
4 comparable to the Curiovra Remepres in their 
marvellous properties of cleansing, purifying, and 
beautifying the skin, and in curing torturing, dis- 
figuring, itching, scaly, and pimply diseases of the 
skin, scalp, and blood, with loss of bair. 

Curtoura, the great Skin Cure, and Cutiovra Soap, 
an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared from it, ex- 
ternally, and Cuttoura Resonvent, the new Blood 
Purifier, internally, cure every form of skin and blood 
disease, from pimple 8 to scrofula. 

Sold everywhere. Price, Curioura, 50c.; Rrsor- 
vent, $1; Soap, 25c. Prepared by the Purrer Drua 
anv Curemtoat Co., Boston, Mass. 

Send for ‘* How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


Pimples, blackheads, chapped and oily -@& 
skin prevented by Curioura Soar. “Ga 
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a. Dull Aches, Pains, and Weaknesses instantly 


relieved by the CuTiouRa gies PLASTER, 





the only pain-killing plaster. 25c. 
who wis sh. to im- 
m prove and pre- 
serve a fine com- 


plexion cannot be 
too careful in selecting their Toilet Soap. 


Hambler’s Vegetable Medicated Soap 


stands pre-eminent for healing, softening, and 
beautifying the skin, and for the complexion is 
invaluable. For first - 
but some try to sell other soaps not so good, be- 
they make profit; in that case 
send us 25 cents in postage stamps, mention- 
ing Harper's Bazar, aud we will send a cake by 
mail. Address 


HAMBLER MFG. CO., 
313 & 315 N. 20th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SPALDING'> 


PREPARED 


GLUE. 


The Famous Adhesive of the World. 
Warranted seven times the strength 
of any other liquid glue. 

It holds like a vise. It mends everything. 
THE STANDARD FOR THIRTY YEARS. 


2-ounce bottle, 25 cents with brush. 
Sold Everywhere. 


sale by class druggists ; 


cause a larger 


We T. FELIX GOURAUD’S ORIENTAL 
CREAM, OR MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER, 


—_ | 







PURIFIES 
AS WELL ABS 
Beautifies the Skin, 


counterfeit of similar 
Dr. I 


No other cosmetic 


y name. 
er 






Europe. 
ager, 48 Bond St., running 
, 37 Great Jones St., N. Y 






FERD. T. HOP KINS, Ma 
through to main office. 
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CRAZY PATCHWORK. 





I will send to any address on re- | 
different pat- | 
inches | 


ceipt of $1.25, 5 

terns of fine Satins, 4 

square, or 25 patterns for 75 cts. 
HENRY A. BROWN, 

508 Broadway, New York City. 


You can live at home and make | more money at we wort | for us 


than at anything else in the world. Either sex ; all ages. Cost- 
ly outfit FREZ. Terms FREE. Address, TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine. 


|} Mail = rs promptly and 

















D. Alla & 


18th Street, 19th Street, 


and 6th Avenue 
(18th Street Station Elevated Road), 


New York, 


ARE OFFERING 


SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS 


IN 


Ladies’ Suits and Costumes 


In a great variety of 
Styles and Fabrics, 
and suitable for all 
occasions. 


DRY GOODS FM NEW to 


LOWEST PRICES, 


Satisfaction guaranteed. 
for our NEW 
(now iu press), mailed 


arefully filled. 
Silks and Dry Goods, &c. 
DO NOT FAIL to send 
SPRING CATALOGUE 
FREE. 
N. L.—Please note the Street address. 


Le Boutillier 
Brothers, 


Of 23d 
Street, 
NEW YORK. 


Misses’ LANGTRY 
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Patented in U. S., Canada, and Europe. 


OUR WINTER BUSTLE. 


| Wade especially for Winter Wear. 
| Short, so as not to interfere with steels in dress. 
| Extra strong, to sustain the 


heaviest winter 
clothes. 

Warranted to resume its position upon rising, 
without adjusting garment. No other bustle will 
do this. 

Modelled by London outfitters. We have already 
shipped many thousands to England for the Fall 
and Winter Trade. 

Price, per mail, 40 Cents, 
For Sale by all Leading Dry-Goods Houses. 


CANFIELD RUBBER CO., 7 Mercer Street, N. Y. 


ees GARMENTS. 


Elegantly-finished, perfect-fitting, genuine London 
dyed Alaska Seal. All sizes and lengths, newest 
style a. Stock too large, and, rather than c: irry Over, 


PRICES MARKED WAY DOWN. 


Full stock Fur-lined Circulars, Plush Garments, 
Sealskin Caps, Coats, Muffs, Boas, Shoulder Capes, 
Fur Trimmings, Robes 

Write for fashion book and prices, 


C. C. SHAYNE, 
MANUFACTURER, 


103 PRINCE ST., near Broadway, ¥. Y. 


MADE WITH BOILING WATER. 


EP PSS 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


MADE WITH BOILING MILK. 


~“PARTED BANG” 


Made of natural CURLY Hair, 
“bec 


guarn' oming’ to ladies 
who wear beg ot hair parted, $6 
to size and color. 


| house 
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eS PNES20"5, 
N.Y. 
CELEBRATED 


FASHION CATALOGUE 


For Spring and Summer, 1888, 
Will be Ready for Delivery March 10, 1888. 


No lady residing out 
of town can afford to 
be without it, because : 
It is the largest and 
most complete shop- 
ping guide to be found 
in this country; it il- 
lustrates and lists ev- 
erything for Ladies’, 
Gents’, Children’s, 
aud Infants’ Wear, 
Housekeeping Goods, 
etc., etc., at prices 
lower than those 
of any other 
in the 
United States. 


Every article guaranteed as , repre- 
sented, or will be exchanged 
or money refunded. 

Goods delivered FREE OF CHARGE (under 
certain conditions) at any express office in the 
United States 

Applications for Catalogue, enclosing 
for Postage, should be 
edition is limited 


Sixth Ave. and 20th St. New York, 


NEW DRESS GOODS. 


James McCreery & Co. 


Have now on exhibition advance 
styles in Spring and Summer Dress 





Six Cents 


Goods. Entirely new shades in | 
superior plain fabrics will be 
shown, with parti-colored fancy 
cloths for accompanying use. 


**Ombre ”’ and ** Hercules” Stripes 
“Alma Beige,” with hemstitched 
borders. 

Also open a large variety of plain 
and printed “ Bengalines’”’ and 
** French Challies” in new designs, 
and a full line of colors in the ap- 
proved new silk-and-wool fabric 
* Pongee Gloriosa.” 

Orders by mail or express from 
any part of the country will receive 

careful and prompt attention. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO., 


Broadway and 11th St., New York. 


KIDS BY MAIL! 


One of the largest Kid Glove Manufacturers of Paris, 
desiring to_ thoroughly introduce their celebrated 
*“ERMINIE”’ four button kid gloves among the 
















American people will, for the next sixty days, send post 
paid, upon ree eipt of 9 5c.. one pair of their liandsome 
embroidered back Four Button *‘ Erminie’ Gloves, any 


size or color de sir 
HAVE faaeionitat 
Y 0 U the Prices the ob 
Raovetatareagstcr 

io the ates T E N or pi . “ 
z 
Hy FINGERS 
per pa 


two pairs will be ‘sold to any one person. Send size 
and color desired, and 75c. in ips, Postal Not 
or Money Order and Gloves will be forwarded you by 
return mail. Any one forming a Club of ten and re- 
mitting to us $9.50 will receive one extra pair 
FREE, Address 


J. DUNNE & CO., 


‘merican Agents, 
25 Whitehall St., N. Y. City. 


CAFE NvEsTHENT 













ubte 
ject being to create 
to you that this 


REMEMBER 
IS FOR SIXTY 
after whichtime 
P. 0. Box 2412. 


Surplus, $355,016 
In our $5 t Department, in sums of 





9 paying 

38 0 $35. interest, Savings Certificates are 
100% ¢ exchangeable for Securities mentioned 
below, and are also payable in cash on 


demand. Sate MORTCACE DEPARTMENT 
in amounts of $300 and upwards, at oO 
oO 


interest, payable half yearly. In the 16 years 

and 10 months we have been in business we 

have loaned $11,156,430, and #6,794.690 of interest and 

Prine ipal was returned promptly to investors. 
rincipal and interest fully gnaranteed by Capital and 

surplus of $1,105016. In other departments, up to 

5 o% isassured, More than a Million Dollars 


have thus been invested, returns on which 
O average largely in excess of Ten per cent. 
J. B. WATKINS LAND MORTGAGE CO. 
LAWRENCE.KANSA 
New York Mng’r, HENRY DICKINSON, 243 Broadway. 


= KIRBY,BEARD &Co % 
a -THREADING NEEDLES 
eS iS 


THREADING THREADED 








Tae abees 
the m'fr for Illust’d Price-Li i. 
E.Burntam, 71 State-st.(Cent’] Music Hall)Chicago 


by Pecr’s Pat. Improvap 

Cusmiongep Ear Drums, 

tne w Depere| hens distinctly. 
Addi 


Comfortable, invisible. 853 Broad a & proofs, F ress 
or call on F, HISCOX, ¥. Fs ang 














. PINS, NEEDLES,HAIR PINS. | 





sent by mail to any ab | 
99009 § Send for Illustrated 
Catalogne of latest Parisian styles. 
S. C. BECK, 36 N. 8th Street, Phil- 
adelphia, Please mention this paper. 


sentin At Omee, as this | 
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SPRING NOVELTIES. 


LYONS SILKS, 
MOIRE FRANCAIS GLACE, 


Moire Ombre Raye Glace, 


SURAH GLACE, 
Stripe and Cheek Bengaline. 





™ 
Mioadovary AS L 9th dt. 
c 


Le Boutillier Bros. 


| Broadway and 14th St., N. Y. 


UMBRELLAS. 


26-inch Sterling-Silver Hooked Handled Um- 


brellas (Gloria Silk): 


Biatee! Dia dies dic Se ccuwsed deesdevisevdsis $2.50 
Men's Size.... cau tgaaadedies 2.75 
| Worth $5.00 and $5.50. 
KID GLOVES. 
|} 4-Button Embroidered Kid Gloves, all sizes 
Fancy Fourchettes, $1.00 quality. 6%c. 
New Importations of Scotch Gingham, French 
Satines, French Dress Goods. Many ex- 
clusive styles opened daily. 
India Silks,Changeable Silks, and Fancy Moire 
Silks, all new. 
Moire Silks, elegant variety of 60 shades: thie 
quality and style controlled by us, worth 
$1.50 89c. 


New Spring Catalogue now in press. 


All mail matter should bear our Street address, 


Broadway & 14th St., N.Y. 





Real India, China, and Japan Silks, 


STANDARD QUALITIES, EXCLUSIVE 
TERNS, NEWEST COLORINGS. 
FRENCH SATEENS and NOVELTIES 
in SCOTCH ZEPHYRS. 
The handsomest and most extensive Stock of 


= HIGH-CLASS PRINTED COTTON FABRICS 
\ 


PAT- 





ever shown. 


N26K28 Cheoluwt Sr 
cy Wiladelphia 


French, German, Spanish, Italian, 


You can, : y ten weeks’ mete master either of these 
languages *sufficiently for every-day and business con- 
versation, by Dr. Ricw. S. RosENTHAL’s celebrated 
MEISTERSCHAFT SYSTEM. Terms, 85.00 for 
books of each language, with privilege of answers to all 
questions, and correction of exercises. Sample copy, 
Part L., 25 cents. Liberal terms to Teachers. 


e have 


ME ISTERSCHAFT PUBLISHING CO, 


sold Buildi Ing, 


Wie teu 
Cough Balsam, 


Pleasant, Reliable, 
Effectual. 


Successfully used for more 
than fifty years. Try it. 


~OLD GOLD. 


In every household old- fashioned and worn jewelry 


433 








and plate accumulate, becoming ** food” for burglars 
or petty thieves. If the rez mn * Harper's Bazar will 
get out the ir old gold, old silver, old jewelry, and send 
it by mail or express to me, I will send them by return 


mail a ¢ ertified check for full value thereof. 


. H, JOHNSTON, 150 Bowery, N. ¥. 
=~ “IDEAL FELT TOOTH POLISHER” 615964) ba 
| | HORSEY MFG. CO. UTICA.N.Y. iw A — ig 
| Le xe is 
© €ac4 por eacecn MBE Am | 


| Perfectly po lished ‘ca. ontinde freed from tartar, a 

| guaranteed result from its continued use. E. W. Ray- 
nor, M.D., Utica, writes: “ Every week’s continued use 
adds beauty to my teeth and makes one less groan from 
a dentist's chair.” 

















FACETIZ. 
WHAT DID SHE MEAN? 


Mr. De Born. * Miss Emma, perhaps I ought notto | 


call during Lent, for I understand you deny yourself 
all amusement.” 

Miss Emma. “ Yes, I do, Mr. Boer. 
you like.” 


Come as often as 
a 


If George Washington had never done anything | 
else, his giving to the country a national holiday alone | 
would have enshrined him in the hearts of his fellow- | 
citizens. ; 

THE FURNACE 
The coals in the big gray furnace 
Are blossoming lily white; 
No smoke-wreath of bine or olive 
Is by them put to flight. 


And throngh the pipes to the household 
A Greenland zephyr comes; 

I feel it, and in a moment 
It freezes my nose and thumbs. 


When the summer comes a-smiling, 
And the gosling gilds the pool, 

I'll build a big fire in the furnace 
To keep my castle cool. R. K. 


ae ee 
AT THE BALL. 


Avmirine Mama ( pointing to her daughter). * Dou't 
you think that Nannie looks so much better in that 
dress, Mrs. Greene, than in any she has ever had?” 

Mas. Greene (with emphasis). “* Why, my dear Mrs. 
Scott, I don’t think aaything could improve Nannie’s 
appearance.” 

It was meant as a compliment, but the fond mam 
ma took it otherwise, and now they don’t speak. 


penceeilipianetiiat 
HE HAD LICKED HIM. 

“Talk "bout dem Gen’l Washin’ton body-servants ! 
I's licked Gen’] Washin’ton, gemmen—licked *im !” 

“ Why, how’s that, Uncle Dave ?” 

“On a pos’al stamp!” And the old man doubled 
over a hitching-rack, and fairly laughed a hole in the 
ground. vt 
Motto for the anarchists—‘* Down on our uppers.” 

ae ee 


Lirtie Dor. “Mamma, what does transatlantic 
mean ?” 

Mamma. “ Across the Atlantic, of course.” 

Latrie Dor. “ Does trans always meun across ?” 

Mamma. ‘Yes, Now don’t bother me any more, or 
I shall put you to bed.” 

larti.®x Dor. “ Well, mamma, does transparent mean 
a cross parent ?” 





No. 1, “ Now, No. 333, DO you THINK you 
CAN ESCORT ME SAFELY ROUND TO MY SiISs- 
TER'S ON THE NEXT BLOCK?” 


“Tis, ™.” 


No. 


. 5. “IULLO, Suorty! 
Go7 ?’ 


WHAT CHER 


TO BE BORNE IN MIND. 
| Minister's Wirk (to husband). ** Will yo 
| parlor stove to-day, dear?” 

Minister (vexatiously). “1 suppose I wi 
Wire. “ And don’t forget, Jolin, that yo 
ister of the gospel.” 


A maid on economy bent 


Wished to give a swell luncheon in Lent. 


Dried apples with water 
She served; but it taught her 
A howling swell brings discontent. 


No. 2. 
HOLD OF MY HAND.” 


No. 6. “OH DEAR ME! WHAT’s THAT?" 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 





tA. iy 


Nangras, 
- C own tree 


“ CAREFULLY—KEEP RIGHT 
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WESTERN ART. 


Time: This very minute. 

Young and enthusiastic couple attempting a sleigh 
ride. Snow at Rigbt Centre rapidly moving off. 
Horse struggles to move sleigh over the bare stones. 

Appears on the scene facetious juvenile. With a toy 
| shovel he amuses. himself shovelling what very little 

suow is left into the gutter. Suddenly he sees the sleigh 

with the unhappy couple. He fills his shovel with 
snow and extends it to them with a merry “‘ Have 


some ?” 
—_p—_—. 


Scene: Fifth Avenue near Fifty-seventh Street. 
u put up the | 


Il have to.” | 
u are &a Mine 


The land of Oranges—New Jersey. 
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WINTER IN THE COUNTRY. 


GOING TO-THE MINISTER'S WOODEN WEDDING CELEBRATION 


TIGHT No, 3. “ LOOK OUT, MUM; IT’S KIND 0’ 


He's GOT ALL MY THINGS!” 








SLIP- 


No, 7. “Stop! stoP ME! sTOP THAT BoY! 


‘andled 
with Jeeting 





A GOOD IDEA. 
Wire. “I declare I am almost ashamed to go to 


church with this hat on. It isn’t at all the style.” 
Hussanp. “Is this Bridget’s Sunday out?” 
Wire. “No.” 
Huswanp. “ Why don’t you borrow hers 2?" 
oe 
“Evening dress is required for admission to the 
floor.” Mr. Slipup regrets not having worn his busi- 
hess suit, and thus avoided a terrible catastrophe. 
inl = 
A Hugo not—The average poet. 
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No. 4. “Law 








No. 8. ‘*THANKS, PLEASE PUT ME INTO A 
CAR, MR. POLICEMAN, THE NEXT TIME I'LL 
HIRE A MAN.” 








